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THE TRAIN. 


THE DEAD LADY’S RING. 
A TALE, IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SKETCHES OF CANTABS,” 7. 
re (47), Sew) - 
PART I.—THE YEAR TWO. 


CHAPTER I.—DOCTOR SEEMAN’S FIRST PATIENT. 


URING the stormy days of the 
first French Revolution, there 
lived in a narrow street in Paris, 
not far from the old Sorbonne, a 
¥ young German, or rather Alsatian 
doctor, named Heinrich Seeman. 
His garret windows, situated some 
hundred feet above the ground, 
commanded a dismal view of the 
roofs and chimney-pots of the 
Quartier Latin ; but, on the other 
hand, their great elevation ren- 
dered them impervious to the 
angry sounds and tumults of the 
distracted city. If Heinrich did 
not enjoy a long vista of stately 
streets and arcades, neither was 
he subjected to the occasional view 
of an aristocrat’s head balanced on 
the top of a pike, or of the never- 
failing tumbril, with its daily sup- 
ply of provender for the jaws of the guillotine. The philosopher might 
have meditated, und the dreamer indulged his idle fancies, in that little 
apartment, at a spiritual distance of a thousand miles from the crimes 
murders, and massacres enacted just a hundred feet beneath him. 

Now, it so happened that the young doctor was precisely one of those 
dreamers and idle philosophers for whom the situation might be sup- 
posed to possess a charm. Wrapped up in his favourite studies, he 
seldom left his little garret ; for all that, the prospect from its windows 
was a dreary one. Not that any fears for his personal safety kept him 
at home—his obscurity shielded him from danger, or, at any rate, from 
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the apprehension of danger. He was the son of a retired physieian at 
Strasburgh, and had studied and taken out his diploma at his native 
place. Some two years previous to the opening of our story, he had 
removed to Paris, less with a view to immediate practice, than to the 
advantages to be derived in the way of perfecting himself in his pro- 
fession, from the neighbourhood of the University. But the whirpool 
of new ideas, which sucked in so many feeble brains—sometimes along 
with the heads which contained them—spared neither professor nor 
student of that period. Anything like a regular course of study was 
impossible, with the cannon booming outside the walls of the lecture- 
room, and the ery of “ To arms !” sounding in the ears of the pupils. It 
was not unusual for a medical lecture to pass into a chorus of the Mar- 
seillaise, or for the professor’s rhetoric to be smothered under the red 
cap with which his audience insisted on crowning him. After a time 
the University itself was suppressed. Heinrich Seeman retired to his 
apartment, and set himself to study medicine and science on his own 
account. As often happens in a like ease, he soon found himself diverg- 
ing into remote paths of knowledge, which possessed a peculiar attraction 
for his mind, in proportion as they lay out of the beaten track. That 
sceptical age was likewise—as if to prove the junction of extremes—one 
of the most credulous of modern times The impostures of Cagliostro 
had not long before turned the most intelligent as well as the most exalted 
heads, in the various capitals of Europe. Saint Germain and Mesmer 
were not forgotten. A belief in alchemy, the philosopher’s stone, the 
elixir of immortality, and other delusions of the kind, burst out at 
various points in what has happily proved an expiring blaze in the 
socket. Magnetism and clairvoyance, destined for yet another revival 
in our own day, occupied the thoughts of retired philosophers, side by 
side with that other gigantic delusion, the perfeetibility of the species. 
Into all these mystical studies the dreamy, unpractieal character of 
Heinrich Seeman's mind had induced him to plunge deeply. His nights 
were employed in poring over Nostradamus and _ his prophecies; he 
consulted—with a slight blush, it must be owned—piles of receipts for the 
transfusion of blood, and the mutation of sublimate of carbon into 
diamond ; and was deeply versed in what was then supposed to be a 
correct version of the mysteries of Isis and Anubis. The legends of his 
native river jostled strangely in his mind with these newer forms of 
superstition. He cherished a dim, and, to himself, half intelligible, 
belief in a kind of presiding genius or benign fairy always at hand, 
though unseen, to rescue him at a critical moment, and destined one 
day to elevate him to the heights of his professson. In short, he sadly 
neglected not only his legitimate studies, but even his personal appear-_ 
ance, and all the hints and tender glances of his landlady’s daughter 
were entirely thrown away upon him. Perhaps the epithets with which 
she took a final leave of him, if not exactly synonymous, as she, no 
doubt, meant them to be, may be taken as giving a fair view of his 
character at this period, “ C'est wn savant—un incurable,” she said, with 
a toss of her pretty head; and, thenceforth, the dirty concierge was left 
to wait, single-handed, upon the wants of Heinrich, who scarcely so 
much as perceived the change of attendants. 
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Occasionally, however, feeling somewhat numbed by the perpetual 
solitude of his life, he would indulge in the recreation of a walk, gene- 
rally selecting the evening for the purpose, and the quiet streets of the 
Marais and the Cité for the scenes of his rambles. He had got a habit of 
dropping, at these times, into a little cabaret, or wine shop, not far from 
where the terrible Bastille had recently struck a sickening awe into the 
passer-by. Here, as he sat over his pipe, in a quiet corner, a few waifs 
from the external life of the great city floated before him. Carriers, on 
their road to Meaux and Epernay, stopped there to drink a parting glass 
to the Goddess of Reason; recruits on their road to a grave in Holland, 
or it might be to a marshal’s baton, celebrated the triumph of Dumouriez 
in ribald songs ; patriots, adorned with tricolour sashes, harangued on 
the virtues, and, in prudent unison with the event, on the infamy of 
Brissot, Vergniaud, Péthion, Danton, and Hebert, turn by turn ; some- 
times a savage, with hands yet imbrued with blood, rushed in to re« 
fresh his fainting limbs, wearied with the labour of “exterminating the 
aristocrats.” The young doctor, who was now and then dragged into 
the conversation of those around him, may be excused for having praised 
the government of the day, and drunk more than one bumper to the 
“immaculate” Robespierre. The breath of life was held, during those 
wild saturnalia, upon no other tenure. But more commonly, he was 
suffered to sit alone in his corner, in tranquil meditation. His attire 
seemed to bespeak his poverty and obscurity, the two best witnesses 
with the sovereign people. Another was not wanting in the person of 
the tavern-keeper, a man of great influence in his section, and who had 
contracted a regard for his modest customer. When questioned on the 
subject, this friend of Santerre never failed to give the young man the 
highest possible character, as a model of republican simplicity, the 
enemy of priests, kings, and rich men, and of all religion, morality and 
decency whatsoever. 

It happened that one winter evening, in the month then styled Nivose, 
and in the year II., Heinrich Seeman sat in his favourite corner ; his 
meditations were painfully diverted from their usual topics, by intelligence 
received that day from Strasburgh ; his father wrote that he should be 
unable to remit him his modest allowance, then due, for another six weeks 
at the least. What was still worse, old Docter Seeman appeared to have 
fallen under the suspicion of the local authorities, and though he con- 
sidered his influence with some of the most powerful among them to be 
sufficient to shield him from immediate danger, yet such a protection 
could not be counted on for long amidst the frequent shiftings and dis- 
placements of the period. There were certain reticences, too, in the 
letter, and mysterious expressions, which set the young man thinking ; 
recalling, as they did, similar passages in former letters, the meaning 
of which he had not been able, at the time, clearly to make out. 
Heinrich, in reflecting on the peril of his family, almost forgot to en- 
tertain the harassing question of how the next six weeks were to be 
got through, without funds or credit. As he ventured, at last, to ap- 
proach this question, like a timid bather creeping into cold water, he 
was diverted for a moment by a remark addressed to him by a person 
whom he had mechanically observed to take a place at the opposite 
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side of the small table at which he sat. This person, whom he now 
examined more closely, was a young man seemingly about eighteen, of 
a somewhat feminine expression of countenance. The long black hair, 
which fell on the shoulders, after the fashion of the youth of the 
period, served to heighten the brilliancy of his complexion, on which 
no signs of beard were yet discernible. His eyes were singularly 
dark and searching, giving, somehow, the idea of a man older than 
the rest of his appearance would seem to indicate. He was dressed re- 
spectably, and even with a certain air of refinement. Heinrich had just 
time to put together these flitting observations, when the stranger re- 
peated his remark. 

“You are a physician, I believe, citizen,” said he. 

“ T am a physician, or, I should rather say, a student of physic, who 
has earned nothing as yet beyond his diploma. Has not the citizen 
landlord, for I presume that it is from him you hold your information, 
told you as much ?” 

The stranger smiled. ‘ And your opulence,” he continued, “is not 
such as to excite the just indignation of the sovereign people. Am I 
right ?” 

on Parbleu ! citizen,” replied Heinrich, with a glance downwards at his 
own threadbare attire, “I can guess where you got that notion, and 
am not, for my part, disposed to deny its truth.” 

“ And you would not be averse to earning a good round sum, say a 
hundred écus, or thereabouts, not in assignats ”"— as he said this, the 
stranger glanced round to make sure that no one was within earshot— 
“but in good old-fashioned metal, such as the piece I now ring on 
the table? Am I right again?” 

“T would do anything—anything consistent with the principles of 
liberty and fraternity, that is to say,” returned Heinrich, for the thought 
suddenly dawned upon him that he might be talking to a spy, “to 
earn the sum you mention ; for heaven knows, I stand sufficiently in 
need of it.” 

“Nothing more consistent with fraternity than what I propose. I 
simply want you to visit a patient.” 

“A patient! Good! And yet,” put in the Doctor, with a fresh 
dash of suspicion, “I thought there had been physicians of eminence 
already in Paris, without applying to one has who never had a case of 
his own.” 

“Never mind that. We have sufficient confidence in your skill for 
our purpose, Heinrich Seeman,” returned the stranger. “And as for 
there being physicians of eminence in Paris, you must be aware that 
there arise in families certain delicate cases where secrecy, so rare among 
medical men now-a-days, is the highest qualification required. Now, 
in your discretion I have the highest faith.” 

“In my discretion! And pray, citizen, what can you know of me? 
And how can you possibly tell that you are not talking, at this 
moment, with one of the greatest bavards in the world ?” 

“‘ Never mind again, I tell you. This is not the moment for ex- 
planations ; it is the moment to decide whether you accept my offer ; 
a hundred éeus for your attendance on a sick person, with, perhaps, 
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another trifling service easily rendered. Not a bad night’s work, I 
should think.” 

“ Does your sick person live far from here !” 

“ At some distance. A carriage waits outside, in case you should 
accept, as you necessarily will, my proposal.” 

The young Doctor reflected for afew seconds. How came the stranger 
to know, or to pretend to know, something about him? These were 
times in which it was not very pleasant, but neither was it unusual, for 
the lives of the most obscure individuals to be familiar to the agents of 
the terrible committee. Suppose this were a plot toentrap him? But, 
per contra, who would be at the trouble of “ entrapping” an individual 
who had nothing but his head to dispose of, an article which those 
authorized to demand it might obtain at any tin e without the smallest 
trouble? Was it not much more likely that a delicate case had occurred, 
where the parties concerned might be unwilling to call in a known 
physician? What other object could the stranger have? “ Cantabit 
vacuus coram latrone viator,” said he aloud, repeating to himself a line 
from Juvenal which seemed applicable to his present doubts. 

“‘ What is that you say ?” asked the stranger. 

“T beg pardon,” replied Heinrich, “I was talking Latin to myself— 
a bad habit contracted in the lecture room. ‘The French translation is, 
that 1 will accompany you, if you will have the goodness to show the 
way.” 

The Doctor accordingly rose from the table, and merely stopping for a 
moment to settle his score at the counter of the marchand de vin, followed 
the unknown into the street. The latter, after a few paces, turned rapidly 
down a narrow lane, leading in the direction of the Marais. The lane 
before long, opened into a broad place or square, at its junction with 
which was stationed a close coach drawn by asingle horse. The driver on 
the box was so closely muffled up, that even had the light been greater it 
would have been impossible to distinguish his features ; but this might 
be owing to the rigour of a winter’s night. Heinrich had scarcely time 
to note this one incident, when he found himself seated beside his com- 
panion in the coach, which immediately set off at around trot. The 
shutters on both sides were closed, thus effectually preventing him from 
guessing at the direction in which he was being taken. They went on at 
this pace, in perfect darkness, neither exchanging a word with the other, 
it might be for an hour, perhaps for more. The Doctor, who had resigned 
himself to the adventure, strove to wile away the time by gathering 
from external sounds, or from the turnings in and out of the coach, 
some clue to the route they were pursuing. Once he thought he heard 
the rippling of water, and a sharp turn which they took immediately 
afterwards, seemed like the passage over one of the bridges. One thing 
only was clear: they had not passed through any of the barriers, for they 
had not once been stopped. Then it suddenly occurred to him as a 
remarkable circumstance that the coach should have come thus far with- 
out hindrance—vehicles, with rare exceptions, not being allowed at that 
time in the streets of Paris. ‘The recollection of this fact caused him 
some uneasiness, and he wished that he had thought of it before plung- 
ing into the adventure. Should he ask the stranger for an explanation ? 
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Just at this moment, the coach did stop, and his companion lowering 
one of the blinds, invited the Doctor to descend. 

He found himself in the courtyard of a huge, tall, dingy house, dif- 
fering in no observable particular from the general pattern of Paris 
houses. It might be, indeed, that the staircase up which he followed 
his guide, was a trifle dirtier than the dirtiest which he had yet seen, 
which is equivalent to saying, that no besom or other abstergent ap- 
peared to have been applied to it since the epoch of its construction. 
The smells lingering about it were in unison with the filth. The house 
was evidently old, and tenanted by lodgers of a humble condition. 
They continued ascending till they had reached what seemed to be the 
highest story ; there the stranger pansing before a small door, unlocked 
it with a key which he carried in his hand, and admitted himself and 
his companion into a narrow passage, lighted by a feeble candle. At 
the end of this passage was another door, which he instructed the 
Doctor to open without knocking. Then, to the great surprise of the 
latter, turning suddenly on his heel, he vanished through the entrance 
by which they had just come in, and the sound of the key outside, 
showed that he had locked it after him. 

The abruptness of the action startled the young man, who reflected 
that he was a prisoner in a strange house, the first appearance of 
which was anything but prepossessing. There was clearly, however, 
nothing better to do than to follow his instructions, so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he pushed open the door indicated to him. He now found 
himself in a room somewhat larger than he had expected to see, and 
conveying to the eye a certain impression of faded elegance, being dotted 
over with old brocaded chairs and sofas, and here and there a cracked 
table or cabinet of buh], Across the wall at the further end, opposite 
to where he stood, there hung a red curtain, most probably for the 
purpose of concealing a bed. The ceiling bore the traces of sume alle- 
gorical painting—a goddess in a ear drawn by two horses—but the 
horses’ heads and part of the car had disappeared. The shadows rising 
aud falling across this painted fragment, caused the Doctor to perceive 
that the room was lighted only by a wood-fire burning in the grate : 
there was neither lamp nor candle to be seen, Just so much as this, 
his eye took in at the first glance ; the next instant it rested on a 
female figure seated in the shadow of the red curtain. Her face was 
buried in her hands, and from the motions of her frame, she appeared 
to be sobbing violently. He closed the door gently behind him, and 
moved up to within a few feet of her. Still, she did not look up, or 
change her position, The dress she wore was of coarse material, but 
notwithstanding this, a certain nameless grace in the pose of the 
figure, and the whiteness of the hands, the backs of which were turned 
towards him, conveyed to the young man, the idea that she belonged to 
the upper classes, It was no subject of wonder, in those days, for a 
duchess to be met with in a garret, or even under the rags of a poissarde. 
Heinrich, whose heart was a tender one, continued to watch the lady 
for some time with a feeling of pity, and then seeing that his presence 
was unnoticed, ventured to call attention to himself by the slight 
cough with which shy people affect to be taken on such occasions. 
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The lady, slowly withdrawing her hands from her face, looked up. 
Never, thought the doctor, had a more striking countenance met his 
eye. She was a woman of about fifty, very handsome in spite of her 
years ; more handsome possibly—as he could not help fancying at the 
moment—than she had ever been, for her’s was that majestic caste of 
beauty, which reveals itself most strongly in the matron, as there are 
eertain styles of architecture which gain instead of suffering by the lapse 
of time. Her cold, classically moulded features might have served the 
great painter of the day, David, as a beau ideal for the head of a 
Roman mother; but as the deep gray eye encountered his own, the 
Doctor could not help thinking that even David would more readily 
have quailed beneath it than rendered its expression. Every glance of 
that eye, every motion of the thin tightly compressed lip, the quivering 
nostril, even the act of parting her long black hair from off her forehead 
—every movement of this woman bore the impress of a life-long habit 
of superiority and command. Such an one might be admired in her 
sufferings, but could searcely be pitied. Accordingly Heinrich felt that 
at the sight of her face, his first sensations had, so to speak, receded into 
the background, leaving on his mind, no impression but one of admira- 
tion, and, in some de:ree, of fear. 

After a few moments she had sufficiently composed herself to beg 
the Doctor to be seated. Her voice was of that deep, vibrating tone 
most suitable to her appearance, yet occasionally inclining to harshness. 
“You have cause to be astonished, Monsieur le Docteur,” said she, after 
a short pause, “at the rather strange fashion in which you have been 
brought here, and are entitled to demand some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The person addressed bowed without speaking. 

“ That explanation,” pursued the lady, “I am about to give you. It 
is needless to dwell further on the dreadful nature of the period in 
which we live, than to recall to you that precautions are sometimes 
rendered necessary ow, which at other times would be simply absurd. I 
shall convince you, I am sure, that in concealing from you my name and 
the place of my abode, I have done no more than what my sad position 
renders strictly necessary for my safety—perhaps for ow mutual safety, 
supposing you should accede to the request 1 shall shortly have to make 
to you.” 

Again the young Doctor bowed assent. He did not feel_called upon 
to pronounce any opinion on the character of the times, and, besides, 
his rdle was evidently that of a listener. 

“Ten short days ago,” pursued the lady, “I was blessed with a child 
—an only daughter.” Here a fresh outburst of tears checked for 
awhile her utterance. ‘ Heaven knows, a precarious gift of Providence 
in times like these, when each night’s parting leaves us all uncertain of 
a morrow, I need not tell you that I loved her—dearly—madly—as 
the miser loves his treasure purchased with a life-time. Perhaps I 
need hardly tell you that my affection was heightened by a very natural 
presentiment that she would be torn from my arms, to glut the fury of 
the wretches—God help us !—our only lords and masters, under heaven, 
for the hour And so, alas, it happened! I have not strength, nor 
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would you, perhaps, have patience, for a long story. Mon Diew! these 
events are too common to expect that even the most benevolent should 
feel a strong interest in an individual case. She was taken from me— 
her crime was easily proved—for her crime was her noble birth. You 
are aware that for that offence, there exists, under the reign of fraternity, 
but one punishment.” 

Heinrich could not avoid feeling an unusual degree of interest, though 
the story to which he was listening was, indeed, a common one, and 
every story of the kind had the same easily foreseen denouement in those 
days. Something in the speaker's voice and manner—a certain studied 
tone and mode of expression, which sounded almost theatrical, and yet 
was not the less effective on that account—fascinated him strangely, 
spite of himself. 

“Denounced by a personal enemy, she was taken. One afternoon 
that she had ventured out of our usual place of concealment, she was 
recognized—summoned before the dread tribunal ;—it is needless to in- 
form you of the result ; Monsieur le Docteur, it is but three days 
since—” 

Heinrich looked down on the floor. 

“You know my meaning. Iam childless now.” Her voice trembled, 
and there was a pause of a few seconds, as if for the purpose of regaining 
strength. Then she went on more calmly than before. “I weary you, 
do I uot, with these details? But thus much was necessary in order to 
explain what I am now coming to. Doctor, I could not bear that my 
poor child’s body should be treated like those of the other victims—the 
horrid pit, the quicklime !—You appreciate my feelings, and will spare 
me from adding more. If only she could repose amidst her native 
scenes, with the benediction of the church, where, one day, when these 
wild orgies are over, her mother might weep over her grave, and plant 
a humble cross there! When no other hope was left, the accomplish- 
ment of this last hope became my dream. You know that bodies have 
sometimes been recovered from the wretches who are set to guard 
them. Gold—gold is an object of the monster’s thirst, to which 
even the lust for cruelty will sometimes give way. I succeeded. 
Doctor, my daughter’s body was secretly conveyed to me last night, and 
lies in this house—here—in the alcove behind yonder curtain.” 

Heinrich could not help starting at these words, and his eyes turned 
instinctively to the folds of red damask which were indicated by a 
gesture of the speaker. He was conscious of being much more agitated 
than it becomes a medical man, under any circumstances, to appear. 
Accordingly, by way of showing his perfect self-possession, he began to 
falter out a few words of condolence, and, in his confusion, actually 
groped for an imaginary watch (alas, the real one had long since been 
dropped on his road to the philosopher’s stone, at one of those way-side 
stations, known as the monts de piété) with a vague movement towards 
feeling the lady’s pulse. 

“Sufferings like these must indeed have shattered your nerves, 
Madame, and if I thought that any humble prescription such as I could 
dictate—” 

She motioned him back quietly, somewhat imperiously. “It is not 
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to prescribe for any ailments of mine, sir, that I have invited your 
assistance. Such as they are, esteem it no bad compliment, if I say that 
they lie quite beyond the reach of your remedies. The service I have 
to ask of you concerns my daughter.” 

“ Your daughter !” 

“« My daughter !” 

“ But she, alas !—have you not just informed me, Madame, that she 
too lies beyond the reach of my art?” 

“Of the healing art, yes—but you still have it in your power to 
render a service to her remains, which her family are not likely to for- 
get, or to leave without further recompense in happier times. Monsieur 
le Docteur, it is a purely business matter that I have to propose to 
you,”—it was astonishing with what a power of self-subjection she had 
triumphed over her grief, and how coolly and collectedly she spoke these 
words :—“ On the one hand, there is some slight chance of peril to 
yourself, in case the scheme which I shall lay before you should fail of 
success ; on the other hand, what I have to offer you is, a sum of 
one hundred écus, as an immediate inducement for the service I 
require; besides the prospective good fortune of ingratiating yourself 
with a noble family, who will not lose sight of you. Please to listen to 
me with attention. I have told you of my passionate desire to possess 
myself of the dear child’s remains—a desire so far happily gratified —but 
this is only the first, the least difficult step. It is my wish—our wish 
—that she should be laid in the grave of her fathers, with the rites of 
that church to which we still cling. A priest attached to our family, 
lingers, I must tell you, at the peril of his life, near the ruins of the 
chateau, and is prepared to perform the ceremony in the dead of the 
night. But the greatest difficulty in our way must have already 
occurred to you. How to procure the passage of the dear child’s 
remains through the barrier of the city, and along the line of road? 
You know the vigilance of these diabolical people everywhere. You 
have, perhaps, heard that before now, coffins have been found, on a search, 
to hold concealed arms, sometimes the body of a living proscrit, who 
has attempted that mode of evasion. The exposure of a guillotined 
body would excite suspicion, and lead to enquiries involving those 
whom I have sworn not to betray. Besides, its further progress would 
be stopped—the person accompanying it infallibly arrested—and the 
body itself thrown into some pit or hole of the place where it was dis- 
covered. All the risk incurred would have been, after all, for nothing. 
To prevent this, to render matters tolerably sure, there is but a single 
plan possible, and all plans have been revolved in my mind.” 

“That plan is this,” pursued the lady, after a pause, during which 
Heinrich’s first feeling of surprise had given place to one of curiosity. 
‘I must first tell you that one of the terrible committee of public 
safety, to whom in former days the Duke, my husband, rendered an 
important service, is prepared to befriend me, and though powerless to 
save my daughter, has himself suggested the scheme by which we shall 
profit. There is but one exceptional case in which a body would be 
permitted to pass unmolested through the barrier, and along twenty 
leagues of road. That is the case where the remains of a female patriot, 
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who has perished in the streets or elsewhere, fighting against the 
aristocrats, are allowed to be transported to her native commune for 
funeral honors. Happily, just such a wretch, a certain Coralie Du—” 
the speaker’s tongue glided with a contemptuous rapidity over the 
name, so that the young doctor did not catch it rightly—* a miserable 
tricoteuse de la guillotine, from our own commune, too, died precisely in 
this manner the day before yesterday, in a street fight near the 
Carrousel. Doctor, my daughter’s body will pass for that of—of this 
miserable she-wolf, with whose name I will not again defile my lips. 
The coffin will be protected by a certificate from the powerful person 
I have already mentioned, to the effect that it does truly contain the 
corpse of the monster destined for funeral honors. It will be accom- 
panied in the cart by her supposed father ; in reality an old and confi- 
dential servant of ours, who will know the particular point at which to 
strike off from the high road at nightfall, and a safe place to deposit 
the coffin and its contents, till such time as the holy priest can fulfil his 
dangerous mission.” 

In all this there had been as yet no information as to the precise 
service to be demanded from the hearer, “What can they want of me, 
in such a matter?” he asked of himself. And the idea suddenly 
occurred to him that he might have been summoned to embalm the 
corpse. 

¢ What we want of you,” resumed the lady, as if directly answering 
his mental question, “may be explained in a very few words. Our 
protector, the member of the committee, has laid down one very 
reasonable condition before granting the ‘ permit,’ on which everything 
depends. He requires, for his own safety, in case of anything going 
wrong, a paper, or certificat de décés, duly signed in form by an 
authorized medical man, to the effect that he has examined the dead 
body contained in the coffin, and certifies it to be the body of Coralie 
Du—, of the woman I have named to you—killed the day before 
yesterday on the Carrousel. He requires, in fact, no more than what 
the authorities demand—(but you have not, I believe, yet practised your 
profession, and are perhaps unacquainted with these technical points)}— 
in an ordinary way, before giving permission for the interment of a 
deceased person.” 

The Doctor shifted uneasily in his chair. There was a long pause, 
which the lady did not attempt to interrupt. “I see,” said he at 
length; “in case of the fraud being discovered, you, Madame la 
Duchesse, even if detected, will not be very easily found. The power- 
ful person you speak of will turn out to have been most atrociously 
deceived. The individual whose head will fall in the business, will be the 
Doctor, whose false certificate, with his name and address duly appended, 
will of course be produced. I should think that the leading physicians 
of Paris generally value their heads at something more than a hundred 
écus, and I don’t wonder now at your having hunted up an obscure 
and poverty-stricken student for your purpose!” 

“The chances of detection are infinitely small. Besides, if the worst 
comes to the worst, the sum you will have gained will enable you to 
move to fresh quarters, and avoid search till the matter has blown over. 
Then, think of the good action you will have performed !” 
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“Well, Madame,” said Heinrich Seeman, after a few more moments’ 
reflection, “I consent. As well risk five minutes with friend Samson, 
as perish under the strokes of that more merciless executioner, Want. 
I will fill up the required paper. By the way,” he added, “ you will 
not object to my first giving a hasty glance, for my own satisfaction, 
at your poor daughter’s remains !” 

The fire had by this time burnt very low, and by the feeble light he 
could scarcely make out the lady’s features. He fancied, however, at 





the moment, and recalled long afterwards, that an expression as of 
hesitation, mingled with distrust, revealed itself in a certain movement 
of her head. ‘This he attributed, at the time, to an unwillingness on 
her part to re-open the sources of her grief, and, perhaps, to an awaken- 
ing suspicion of his own fidelity, Be that as it night, she did not 
speak a word, but, rising from her chair, walked slowly up to the red 
curtain and drew it aside. 
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Heinrich rose too, stirred the fire into a blaze, and, by its flame lit a 
small taper which he happened to have upon him. The first ray of 
light which struggled from its wick guided his eyes into the recess. 
There, upon a rude wooden stand, lay outstretched what was evidently 
a human form, enveloped in a sheet. ‘The feet rose at one end in a 
point, and, at the other, the features of the face made a clear, sharp 
outline in the thin covering, like a white mask. 

He approached the head, still bearing his taper, and, reverently 
drawing down the sheet, exposed to view a woman’s face. It was a 
comely face—some would have called it handsome—expressing some 
twenty years of actual life, as men compute life, but an old age in care 
and suffering. There were lines and furrows marked upon it, painfully 
suggestive of the heartaches which had left their trace there, long after 
the heart itself had ceased to beat. The features were delicately chiselled, 
and bore that nameless air of refinement which even Death is not able 
wholly to efface. It struck the young Doctor as singular that they did 
not in the slightest particular resemble those of her mother. But the 
eyes, now closed for ever, might once have flashed with an expression 
like hers ; and yet that was difficult to imagine, the general tone of the 
features being that of extreme and even more than feminine softness. 
The bead had once borne a profusion of golden hair, which had been 
cut short for the final sacrifice, and what remained had evidently been 
ruffled in the dreadful basket, and then imperfectly smoothed down ; 
so that it was left standing, in various places, fearfully dabbled with 
specks of gore adhering to sawdust. The complexion must always 
have been very pale, and was probably less changed by death than that 
of a ruddier person would have been. Undoing a thick silk kerchief, 
which reached up to the chin, the Doctor plainly noted the mark of the 
axe encircling the neck like a bright red collar. He took up the hand 
—-the thin, cold, wasted hand that lay dead and heavy in his own. He 
held it so for a few seconds in silence, rather with the view of regaining 
his composure, than of making any further observation. The unhappy 
mother, in the meanwhile, had thrown herself upon her knees at the 
feet of the corpse, and, with her face bowed down on her bosom, 
appeared to be engaged in inward prayer. 

Just at this moment, while his eyes still remained dreamily fixed 
upon the hand, a slight circumstance in connection with it attracted the 
young Doctor’s attention, at first cursorily, then with increasing force ; 
so that, at last, he looked intently at it, while a strange expression 
stole over his face. He glanced hastily aside at the mother, as if to 
make sure that her head was still averted. Seeing that it was, he 
shifted his position, so as to turn his back more completely upon her, 
aud looked at the hand again. What he had noticed was that the little 
finger was broken, and, moreover, on the palm, there was a deep semi- 
circular mark, caused plainly by a bite. There were similar marks 
about the wrist, and the lower part of the arm, which was swollen and 
discoloured. From between two of the knuckles the Doctor drew forth 
three or four hairs, which he now for the first time observed there. 
His first impression was that they might be part of a lock of her hus- 
band’s or her lover’s hair, which the unfortunate lady clasped in her 
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fingers at the last fatal moment ; but a nearer inspection showed that 
they were those of a woman, and that they had been violently torn out, 
the roots, indeed, plainly appearing. These circumstances at once re- 
stored his self-possession, and caused him to revert with closer scrutiny 
to the face. He now thought, or perhaps fancied, that it bore a livid 
appearance, which he believed to be unusual in the case of persons sud- 
denly cut short by the axe. The body, too, was somewhat bent, and 
seemed to have grown rigid in one direction, as if leaning over under 
the effect of continued pain. Under the pretence of re-adjusting the 
neckerchief, he contrived to look more narrowly at the supposed mark 
of the axe; he now saw, to his horror, that the head had not been 
taken off by one clean blow, but by the successive strokes of some sharp 
imstrument, and certain appearances about the edges of the wound, and 
the slight effusion of blood which had resulted from it, led to the con- 
clusion that decapitation had taken place after death. This idea was 
fearfully confirmed by various marks which he, for the first time, 
noticed upon the neck—imarks of human fingers deeply impressed there. 
All these things Heinrich Seeman observed in shorter. time than has 
been taken to relate them, and he replaced the neckerchief, and drew 
back the sheet over the head, without having apparently excited the 
suspicions of the bystander. While he was so employed, a ring fell 
out of the folds of the inner garment, where it must have somehow 
remained engaged, and this, without being seen, he contrived to secrete 
about him. Then, quietly drawing the curtain, and turning to the 
lady, who had by this time risen, he said :— 

“If you will prepare writing materials, [ will sign the required paper, 
Madame la Duchesse. In the meanwhile, suffer me for a moment to 
recover myself in this chair; fur even one far more accustomed than 
I am to painful spectacles, might be excused for being somewhat flur- 
ried at what we have just seen.” 

The young Alsatian, albeit a dreamer, in the absence of realities 
sufficiently strong to arouse him from his dreams, was just one of those 
natures who, on the occurrence of a terrible and unlooked-for reality, 
rise immediately to the level of the passing event. Like a drunken 
man plunged into water, their faculties become sobered and steadied by 
the cold spray of the world. So he meditated, with perfect composure, 
on the course to be pursued. He could scarcely doubt that a foul mur- 
der had been committed. There were, probably, reasons which made 
it difficult, or, perhaps, impossible, to get rid of the body secretly. 
Means had, therefore, been adopted after death ; an obscure doctor 
summoned, and a plausible story related to him, in order to obtain a 
medical certificate, without which, no doubt (Heinrich, in truth, did 
not know the law of the case), the corpse could not be interred in the 
ordinary way. But what was he todo? Appearances led him to sus- 
pect that he was in the hands of powerful personages, and to reveal 
what he had observed would, in any case, most likely cost him his 
life. Then the hundred écus/ However conscientious, the young 
Doctor did not like to bid farewell to such an El Dorado as had 
gleamed, for an instant, before his eyes. Would not the best plan be 
to sign the certificate without hesitation, and then, immediately on his 
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return home, to give information to the authorities? When the cer- 
tifieate came to be used—and it was impossible to understand why so 
much trouble should have been taken to obtain it if it were not 
intended to be used— the authorities of the quartier, forewarned, would 
arrest the bearer, and the whole circumstances would come out. Upon 
this course Heinrich, after a hasty review of his present position, finally 
determined, and prepared to write whatever the unknown lady might 
choose to dictate. 

It was apparently a kind of printed form that she now placed on the 
table beside him, though she held it in such a manner—her fingers 
closing over the printed portions, as if to smooth down the paper— 
that he could see little else than the blank spaces which he was re- 
quired to fill up. Nom. “Coralie—dear me, yes !—Coralie Dutertre.” 
As soon as this name was put down by the Doctor, her fingers further 
encroached upon the writing, and covered it up, as though she were 
anxious that he should forget it. From this he was led to infer that 
Coralie Dutertre was really the name of the murdered person. Age. 
“Twenty-two.” Demeure. “ Paris will be sufficient,” replied the lady. 
Cause de déces. Heinrich looked up enquiringly. “Fever !” 

“T thought she had died in the streets ?” 

“ Ah, the sans-culottes at the barrier will know nothing about that. 
It will save a good deal of trouble to represent the death as occurring 
from a natural cause.” 

This remark did not exactly tally with the plan before communicated 
to him, but, of course, Heinrich did not appear to notice the discre- 
pancy. “So be it,” said he. “Anything more?” “ Your name and 
address, and we have everything that we require.. Receive now, 
Monsieur le Docteur,” continued the lady, hastily taking the paper 
from the table, and folding it up—* Receive, once for all, the thanks 
of a heart-broken mother, for whom you will have done all that a 
purely Auman being can do—all, that is to say, short of reviving her 
lost child; and, as some earnest of my gratitude, take this rouleau, 
which you will find to contain the sum agreed upon, in gold pieces.” 

The young Doctor winced a little at the idea of accepting the 
money, but he accepted it, nevertheless. His poverty appeared to him 
an excuse for so doing; besides, a refusal on his part would naturally 
have excited suspicions. So he buttoned up the gold pieces, together 
with his conscience, in his pocket, and prepared to take his leave. 
The unknown rang a bell, and his former conductor made his appear- 
ance. It was obvious that the same ceremonial was to be observed 
for his departure as had attended his arrival at the mysterious house. 

Bowing a last good bye to the handsome lady, and her cold grey 
eyes—how, for years after, the parting expression of those eyes glis- 
tened through his dreams !—the young man followed sadly in the foot- 
steps of his guide. As they stood together on the landing, before de- 
scending the long flight of stairs, he cast a hurried glance around, with 
the faint hope of noticing some object by which hereafter to iden- 
tify the place. He could see nothing but a bronze lamp standing in a 
recess, and which was modelled to represent an oriental figure, with a 
turban and flowing robes, holding a lighted torch in its hand. The 
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design was, no doubt, a common one, and might be seen on a score of 
landing places. All the way down, the same uniformity with other 
houses presented itself to his view; not a single point out of the 
common way that might serve, like the crumbs dropped by the children 
in the fairy tale, to guide him to the spot again. Dirty stairs, worm- 
eaten oaken doors, here and there outside the doors ragged mats, iron 
bell-pulls rusted with age. As he set his foot on the last step, the. 
light of the moon, streaming in through the open door, showed him 
that there was a crack or fissure in the stone—no very uncommon 
phenomenon, but to his excited fancy this fissure shaped itself into 
something not unlike the outline of a human head. On crossing the 
courtyard, too, he imagined that one of the pilasters supporting the 
outer gate leaned out of the perpendicular, as if the masonry on which 
it rested had at some time yielded under its weight. These were not very 
remarkable points, of a certainty ; existing, very likely, only in his 
fancy, and, even if real, not much calculated to lead to any result. 
Still he treasured them up carefully, as the traveller will sometimes 
treasure up a roadside flower, as being the only tangible momentos of 
the place he could hope to carry away. 

The same carriage that had brought them to the house, stood at the 
porte cochére, ready to receive him. He noticed this time, seated be- 
side the driver on the box, a second figure: both were closely muffled 
up. They drove at the same rapid pace as before, Heinrich throw- 
ing himself back in his seat, and indulging in his reflections. More 
than once he felt tempted to burst open the door, and raise a hue and 
cry in the street, with the view of causing the vehicle to be stopped ; 
but, as though his thoughts had been read, an ominous click, unplea- 
santly like that which would be caused by the cocking of a pistol, 
struck upon his ear from the seat opposite, and led him to reflect on 
the perils which such a course would involve. The streets were, by this 
time, empty and deserted ; his voice might not be heard ; he might be 
made away with, without exciting attention, the mere sound of a pistol 
being far too common in those troublous times to bring any of the 
sleepers to their doors or windows. On the whole, he adhered to his 
original plan, and waited impatiently for the time when he should be 
set down. Whom should he first run to, the mayor or the minister of 
police? He was interrupted in his reverie by the carriage stopping. 
He thought he could distinguish a sound like that of the challenge of a 
sentry, responded to by a voice from the box. Could this be the 
barrier? Again they moved on a short distance, and again the carriage 
came to a stop. 

“This side, if you please, Doctor Seeman,” said his companion, po- 
litely throwing open the door on the left hand. Heinrich, hastily de- 
scending, found himself, to his astonishment, for the second time that 
night, in a large courtyard, the aspect of which was perfectly unknown 
to him. He was still staring in bewilderment about him, when the 
carriage drove rapidly through the entrance gate, which was instantly 
closed and locked behind it. How long he might have stood rooted to 
the spot it is impossible to say, for a sudden suspicion began to creep 
like an icy wind through his veins, chilling the life-blood, and setting 
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the stone walls and star-lit sky above them dancing together before 
his eyes. He was aroused by a rude tap on the shoulder, and saw 
himself confronted by two men. Both wore the red cap, surmounted 
by the tricolour cockade, and one, besides the short sword which hung 
by his side, was further distinguished by a bunch of huge keys dangling 
at his waist. 

“Now then, citizen, when you have done examining the external 
beauties of the place, perhaps you will permit us to show you the in- 
terior. It’s worth a visit, I can tell you, and we accommodate some of 
the first society within our walls !” 

“‘ What do you mean /—where am 1?” cried the affrighted young man. 
“This is all a mistake—a mistake I assure you. I was to have been 
put down at my lodgings in the Rue de , where I occupy myself 
with medicine.” 

“ And instead of that, the sovereign people, to avoid you a round- 
about and fatiguing walk back again, accommodates you with a lodging 
for which you will have nothing to pay, in its hospitable Salle de Re- 
ception, the ConcrERGERIE, where you may prepare yourself for an 
approaching interview with that excellent patriot, Fouquier Tinville. 
We have been expecting you all day, I can tell you. The sovereign 
people never make mistakes ; look, here it is, large as life on this 
paper: ‘10, Nivose, an 2 de la Républicque. Heinrich Seeman, natif de 
Strasburgh, dgé de 25 ans, demeurant, Rue de Paris. Méme jour, 
Frédéric Seeman, médecin, dgé de 55 ans, domicilié d Strasburgh. Accusés 
de tentative coupable ayant pour but de favoriser invasion de l ennemi, 
et de conspiration contre le peuple soverain,’ etcetera, etcetera. You see 
it’s all perfectly ship-shape. Suffer me to introduce my friend and 
myself as the guardians of the place ; and if Monseigneur pleases, as 
it is rather cold standing here in the night wind, we will walk in 
together and inspect your new quarters. 

The man, whose speech indicated a somewhat deep potation to the 
Goddess of Reason, took off his cap with an air of mock humility, as he 
uttered these words. Soon the young Doctor was conscious of being 
led by his guides into a long, low, narrow passage, and the grating 
of heavy bolts which reached his ears, seemed to give audible utterance 
to Dante’s motto, and to shut out even hope behind them. 
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AN unpleasant truth is a draught that is bitter 
As wormwood, or gall (there’s no simile fitter) : 
But a pleasant untruth’s quite a different matter— 
Men will strain at the former, and swallow the latter. 
J. B.S, 
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MISGUIDED ENTHUSIASM.. 


By J. HorirncsueabD. 


E live in an age of literature, when the barriers 
~~ between imagination and fact are broken down, 
¥} and he receives the greatest praise who con- 
trives to give the least amount of information 
with the greatest amount of style. The air is thick 
with encyclopedic men, who are daunted by nothing 
that they find, or that is presented to them, in the 
whole range of literature and science. They will 
“edit” anything, from the Life and Letters (if 
any) of the venerable Bede to the correspondence 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; they will “ criti- 


NQ c . cise” any thing, from the Odes of Hafiz to the poems 
) SO of John Clar e, a peasant. Ifthe prophecies want 
elucidating, an army of doctors is ready and willing ; 


if the currency is to be placed on a sound and durable basis, a thousand 
men spring up, who have an intuitive perception of what is required ; 
an interesting document is to be translated from the cuneiform character, 
it is wonderful how many literati are equal to the task. And such men 
are undoubtedly wise in their generation. They know their public, 
which would rather be fed on what is graphic and amusing—even in 
matters of history and speculation—than what is prosaically true. They 
know the world, and they do not neglect those social advantages which 
are obtained by joining as many clubs, and frequenting as many dinner 
tables as possible. They know their critics; know them so well that 
they shake hands with them, and inquire after their families in the 
street ; they know how a shallow incompetent writer becomes “learned 
and agreeable,” by a judicious invitation, or a tavern dinner. 

Fact, as compared with fiction, is a dull thing in print. There is no 
English composition about settling a precise date, a precise name, a 
precise locality, in literary history. A volume may be written upon 
the shadow ot a dream; a fact—a great and important fact—makes a 
paragraph, no more inviting than an ordinary tradesman’s bill, in the 
corner of a newspaper. Then the difference in personal ease and com- 
fort to the writer! The conscientious investigator walks miles in go- 
loshes and under umbrellas, seeks out obscure individuals in obscurer 
localities, toils up staircases, and down cellars, tries to overcome 
every form of official sluggishness and aversion to trouble, examines 
and compares dirty papers that have been got at by an immense ex- 
penditure of time, labour, and capital, and walks away at last with a 
note of from twenty to thirty ordinary words. But the elegant com- 
mentator, or biographical critic, may sit in his warm study, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with a ream of good paper, a flowing quill, and 
the whole English language before him, may, upon a foundation of sand 
—a foundation, the hollowness of which might have been discovered 
by an hour’s journey into the next street—raise a superstructure of 
VOL. v. c 
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words, that the critics, if no one else, will not willingly let die. Seeing 
this, who can wonder that the last class is numerous, and the first 
scanty? Who can wonder that instead of the sterling scholar we have 
only the glib translators? Who would not rather be the adored, bril- 
liant idler of the literary world, than the working author, who leaves his 
mark, but not his name, upon the literature of his country ? 

In 1856, were published a series of critical and biographical essays, 
chiefly upon English poets, by Mr. David Masson, A.M., Professor of 
English literature in the University of London. They extend over a 
rather broad area, comprising Shakspeare, Githe, Milton, Luther, 
Dryden, and the literature of the Restoration, Dean Swift, Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, and Chatterton. It is with the latter essay that I have to 
deal, as it presents nearly all the faults of that imaginative biographical 
style which is so popular compared with the literature of research and 
fact. The essay, which is the longest and most ambitious in the book, 
is entitled, “Chatterton: a Story of 1770;” and, to do the author 
justice, I may state that part of it was published in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, during 1851. In structure, style, and adherence to 
fact, it might have been a novelette, by Mr Harrison Ainsworth. 

The primary error of the author is the very common one of looking 
upon the Chatterton of 1770 as the Chatterton of 1856—the clever, 
lying, fretful Bristol boy as the all but universally acknowledged author 
of the now admired and appreciated Rowley poems. It is not given to 
all men to realise their fame and its reward at once. The ten pounds for 
which Paradise Lost was sold was a fair market price for the poem of 
that day. 

There is nothing very remarkable about the fact, that when Chatter- 
ton left Bristol for London, his pockets were not stuffed with introduc- 
tions to any literary notabilities of the day, although Professor Masson 
seems to think so, nor in the very common-sense estimate formed of 
him by his relation, Mrs. Ballance, the person at Shoreditch with whom 
he went to lodge, and her recommendation to him, to “get into some 
office,” was eminently practical. If he had adopted it, he would not 
have been a whit less a poet, and would probably not have died a 
miserable suicide in Brooke-street, Holborn. 

Another feature of Mr. Masson’s essay, is, that with a degree of en- 
thusiasm of style that borders on the bombastico-pathetic, he does not 
seem to have taken the slightest trouble to inform himself of the truth 
or falsehood of any of the important or unimportant points in the his- 
tory of Chatterton’s brief London career, upon which he bases so much 
speculation and English composition. He assumes the place where the 
Bristol coach stopped in London, which brought the boy on the 25th 
of April, 1770 ; he assumes that Mr. Fell, one of the four London pub- 
lishers upon whom Chatterton first called, was a needy, nondescript 
kind of bookseller, and this, upon what he himself admits to be a mere 
shadow of authority ; and he assumes the treatment that the lad met 
with from the other three, Messrs. Dodsley, Hamilton, and Edmunds. 
Again, with regard to the house in Shoreditch, where Chatterton first 
resided, which was kept by a person of the name of Walmsley, a 
plasterer, he says :—‘ In what precise part of Shoreditch that house of 
Mr. Walmsley’s was, where Chatterton lodged when he first came to 
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London, and to which on that memorable day, he returned through 
many dark and strange streets, we do not know. London Directories 
of the year 1770, are not things easy to be found; and could we find 
one, we should not be very certain to find Mr. Walmsley’s name in it. 
In these circumstances the literary antiquary, as he walks along Shore- 
ditch, may be allowed to single out, as the object of his curiosity, any 
old-looking house he pleases, along the whole length of the thorough- 
fare on either side, it being stipulated only that the house so selected 
shall be conceivable as having once been the abode of a plasterer. For 
our part, we have an incommunicable impression, as if the house were 
to be sought in the close vicinity of the present terminus of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, or where Shoreditch passes into Norton Folgate. 
Let that fancy stand, therefore, in lieu of a better.” 

The lazy litterateur, Professor Masson, may be allowed to dream 
about any house he may fancy in this way, but the literary antiquary 
would not be worthy of the name until he had exhausted the rate- 
books and parochial records (if any exist) of St. Leonards, Shoreditch. 
It is strange that the professor should speak with admiration of the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, as ‘“‘a man who took more pains to inform 
himself of the real particulars of Chatterton’s life, than any body else, 
from that time to this,” for there is evidently very little in common 
between the late Sir Herbert and our author. Professor Masson’s 
assumptions also reach the character of Mrs. Walmsley’s niece, and 
imaginary conversations with Mr. Fell, about Mr. Wilkes, and the 
opinion he had of Chatterton. 

Then, with regard to the house in Brooke-street, Holborn, where 
Chatterton lived and died after he left Shoreditch, Professor Masson 
takes the authority of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 
which fixes it at No. 4—an authority, he says, “in all such matters, 
the best that can be had ;” although he ought, as a literary man, to 
know that such a work must of necessity be unreliable and superficial ; 
—in this case it has been proved to be decidedly wrong. 

But the sandy foundation upon which Professor Masson has built 
up so much speculation and fine writing, is the “ Report of the Inquest 
upon Chatterton,” first communicated to Notes and Queries, in 1853, 
by Mr. J. M. Gutch, of Worcester, who obtained it, in 1837, from a 
Mr. Dix, who was at that time preparing a “ Life of Chatterton,” 
which, when published, neither contained the important document, 
nor any reference thereto. A most important communication to the 
Atheneum, of Dec. 5th, 1857, by Mr. W. Moy Thomas, conclusively 
proves this “Report” to be a gross forgery, and Mr. Gutch and his 
disciples the victims of an imposition. The article in question also 
establishes, carefully and satisfactorily, that the number of the house 
in Brooke-street, where Chatterton died, is No. 39, and not either 
No. 4, or No. 17, as stated in the forged report of the inquest. Mr. 
Moy Thomas is a very dull dog, of course, compared with Mr. Masson, 
but unfortunately his letter to the Atheneum completely establishes 
his point, and demolishes thereby the mass of pretty writing of the 
brilliant professor. 

Another victim who has fallen under the same axe, is the Rev. Dr. 
Maitland, F.R.S. and F.S.A., who devoutly believes in the pretended 
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inquest. Both this gentleman and Professor Masson noticed in the 
“Report” a curious and suspicious mistake in the day of the pretended 
inquest, which was said to be Friday, August 27th, 1770, when this 
date fell on a Monday. But this does not seem to have aroused the 
slightest suspicion in the minds of the doctor and the professor, who 
believe with a faith worthy of a better cause. Then there is a fund of 
speculation about a mysterious “bundle of papers,” which were 
ereated solely by a stroke of Mr. Dix’s unscrupulous pen, and which 
Chatterton was supposed to have made away with in an unaccountable 
manner. Unaccountable, truly, when they never existed! The 
romantic story of the room strewn with bits of paper, which were 
taken away by the strange man who broke open the door by Mrs. 
Angel’s request, when the unfortunate boy was found dead, is demo- 
lished by the same rude hand; and away goes Mr. Wallis’s interesting 
picture—the modern picture of the Manchester Exhibition—and many 
hundred thousand printed copies of it, engraved in the illustrated papers 
and magazines. Dr. Maitland’s pamphlet is written to make good the 
argument, that Chatterton, by his known and acknowledged writings, 
was not mentally capable of composing the Rowley Poems, and that, 
therefore, they must have been veritable antiques. Much importance 
is attached to the bundle of papers taken out by Chatterton on the 
morning of his death, but as the Doctor admits that, “all we know is 
derived from the depositions at the inquest,” this theory, of course, 
now falls to the ground. As the worthy Doctor has been so credulous, 
it is amusing to find him talking much of “things being taken for 
granted on very insufficient evidence,” and especially leading off his 
Essay, with these words :— 

“Ever since I became capable of reflecting on the subject, it has 
seemed to me strange and unaccountable, that men should be so 
careless—or, perhaps, I ought to say, should so misapply and misspend 
the care and pains which they do take occasionally, at intervals, by 
fits and starts, in one way or another—about the reality of things 
which are presented to their minds as truths. One would expect to 
find it an innate, and almost first-born desire—a wish, where it did 
not amount to a prayer, a curiosity where it was not an anxiety—and 
so it is in some sense; and men do more or less act under the im- 
pulse. But how do they—and how should they—do it? Of course I 
am not going to enter on such a subject here; and I only mention it 
by way of explanation. 

“The reader may think it ambitious, but not unnatural, that such re- 
flections should have led me to think of attempting something in the 
nature of an enquiry respecting the right means and methods of seeking 
and knowing truth.” 

I should advise the Doctor to take a lesson of Mr. Moy Thomas, for 
he certainly does not seem to be on the right tack. 

For the credit of literature, of which Professor Masson is, or ought 
to be, a distinguished member, and for the preservation of his col- 
legiate authority and position as a teacher of English literature, and 
not a caller-up of literary phantasies—I trust that he will be more 
careful in future in observing the line which divides imagination and 
reality—the critical biographer, and the unfettered fiction-writer. 
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ALL FOR WANT OF A HALFPENNY. 
A FINANCIAL ADVENTURE. 


By J. Patcrave Simpson. 


AM not fond of old proverbs. For the 
most part, they have grown wondrously in- 
applicable to practical life in the present day. 
It might be a matter of curious research to 
trace the reasons why, under the circumstances 
of our actual civilization, so many of them 
have gradually become trivial truisms, worn-out 
saws, or utterly false scraps of futile philosophy 
—taking it for granted of course, that, once 
¢, upon a time, they really were true, and fitted 
manners in their application. But this research 
is not my purpose now. ‘There are, however, 
some old axioms, the profundity of which I 
am never tired of admiring, much as they may, at first 
sight, appear to touch nearly, like their cousins, the proverbs 
upon triviality of truism. One, with which I have always 
been most peculiarly impressed, is that which has flowed 
into metre in the words, “ From little causes great effects 
arise.” It is, perhaps, my almost childish curiosity as regards the hidden 
mainsprings of men’s actions, the exercise of which has always been, 
from my boyhood, one of my most favourite pastimes, that has led 
me to consider this axiom as one of the most profound in its practical 
application. From its constant study, I have arrived at the conviction 
that there are none of the greatest events of history which could not be 
traced to a primary starting point, in its nature so trivial and frivolous, 
that, by comparison, it would be as the grain of sand to the mountain— 
that the great memorable facts on record have all grown from some slight 
cause, as the oak from the acorn. I was, early in life, practically con- 
vinced of this truth by an adventure which happened to myself. Pardon 
me! Let it not, fora moment, be supposed that I have the vanity to 
think I have ever appeared, as a prominent figure, in any great historical 
event, or that I have even been the grain of sand which eventually led to 
the formation of the mountain, or the acorn which formed the seed for the 
widely-spreading oak. ar from it; the events I am about to relate, if 
“events ” such trivialities as the incidents of an adventure may be called, 
are the smallest of the small in the world’s great sum. But all things 
are comparative ; and to me these paltry events were great at the time, as 
regarded their temporary effect upon the equilibrium of one man’s state of 
mind and body during several hours; and, as circumstances turned out, 
they might have easily exercised a mighty influence on my own little destiny. 
The simple words “might have,” even if they did not, are sufficient to 
prove the truth of my axiom. 

To proceed. I was, at that time, an undergraduate of the University 
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of Cambridge. Parental authority asserted, in those days, a sway seem- 
ingly unknown in latter years, or but seldom asserted in its pristine rigour, 
and comparatively feebly exercised. The despotic announcement from 
the parental throne, that I was expected to remain in college, and lose no 
time in reading for honours, during the short Easter vacation, was an 
ukase from which there was no escape. An infringement was sure to be 
met by the punishment of a long exile to a moral Siberia. But even 
Russian subjects sometimes revolt; and severai little demons were insi- 
diously whispering to my heart, that infringement is only punishable if the 
infringement be known. Now, these demons were the demons of pleasure, 
curiosity, love of change, desire for excitement, and, if last not least, the 
demon of contrariety—the demon, that urges weak mortals to do certain 
deeds, simply and solely because those deeds are forbidden. These demons, 
like the witches in Macbeth, with one finger on their skinny lips, intimating 
that secrecy was sure, with the other outstretched, in a southerly direction, 
towards the crown of my ambition, were always whispering ‘‘ London ! 
London!” ‘The “parentals” were safe in the country. No one would 
be likely to meet me or know me in town. The metrcpolitan theatres— 
the dreams of my childhood, my boyhood, and my youth—were looming in 
the distance, gorgeous and tempting visions! Other pleasures rose before 
my eyes—day-dreams of my constant aspirations—fair mtrages of a col- 
legiate desert ! The demons were powerful—the will was weak—discovery 
improbable—gratification certain. It were useless to detail all the rounds 
of the great stand-up fight between Duty and Inclination. Of course, 
Inclination pummelled Duty, until Duty’s eyes were completely “bunged up,” 
and Duty’s ears were deafened by the terrible back-hitters it received. 
The result of the combat was inevitable. ‘A few days in town !”—ye 
gods of youthful anticipations, what a glorious symphany of delight was 
in the sound of the words !—a few days in town were resolved upon. 
Finances were, however, prudently counted, and found available. A last 
letter—another would not be expected for a weeck—was dispatched to the 
parental penates ; and, with a heart beating with anticipated joys, and also 
with some of that fluster of nervous apprehension, which the little “ tic-tac ” 
of conscience will, spite of all, be always hammering, under such circum- 
stances, about that same region, | started for town! “ Only a few days,” 
I repeated. 

Those were not the days of that rapid locomotion, which, with a little 
contrivance, now enables an under-graduate to have his “spree in town,” 
and yet be “up” again to be marked for hall-dinner. Railways had not 
yet lent to gownsmen their demoniac aid to drive “ high pressure express ” 
through the barriers of parental authority; and, by the way, it might be 
another matter of curious research to trace how far the facilities of railway 
travelling may have proved facilities in the relaxation of morals and social 
ties—a research which, also, cannot be entered upon now. The old coach 
—the “slow and seedy,” the most available for my purpose, was even 
then called as a thing too much behind the requirements of the age, not 
to merit contempt—was the public conveyance, which was to prove the 
gilded chariot of desire and hope. Perhaps, the difficulties and delays of 
locomotion in those days, only added to the charms of a forbidden 
escapade : it is in human nature that difficulties should do so; and, may 
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be, easiness of execution now diminishes the zest with which an under- 
graduate of either university formerly regarded a “ bolt off to the village.” 
But this is, again, beside my purpose. 

I am not going to enter now upon a description of all I did, all I saw, 
all I enjoyed—for I enjoyed everything in those days, and have not yet 
entirely lost that happy faculty—during those “ few days ” (of course, pro- 
longed beyond my first intention) of charming but somewhat agitated 
truancy; although a fast man’s doings in those days made, in so many 
respects, a notable contrast with a fast man’s doings in the present, that a 
description of them might form a tableau de meurs, almost sufficiently 
lost to moderners to give it the piquancy of a page of Pepy’s. My last 
day had arrived—my very last. I was just able, by ‘slow and seedy,” 
to reach Cambridge in time to send off an epistle, duly dated with the old 
hieroglyphics, ““C. C. C. C.,” and duly stamped with the official post- 
mark, to prove that I was at my post, and a willing martyr to the inflictions 
of duty—just able, and no more! My “traps”—I forget, however, 
whether a man’s travelling necessaries were called “traps” in those days— 
had been duly packed at the obscure hotel where I had taken up my abode, 
as less likely to be discovered. A few hours were still frec, before the 
departure of “slow and seedy.” I remember that I had been indulging, 
pour passer le temps, in a flirtation with a pretty shopwoman, and an indi- 
gestible bun, at a pastrycook’s in the Strand; and I stood by the shop- 
door and carefully looked over the contents of my purse, to assure myself, 
once more, that I had still more than sufficient to pay my hotel bill, and 
the demands of “slow and seedy.” Yes! they were ample. They still 
consisted of a few sovereigns, a five-shilling-piece, a half-crown, a shilling, 
a sixpence, and a halfpenny! That common, vulgar, dirty, brown half- 
penny, lying along with its aristocratic gold and silver brethren, excited my 
most supercilious contempt. As I gazed upon the paltry coin, why was 
there no good genius near to me, to whisper, ‘‘ Nothing so small but may 
aid in time of need ”—another axiom, which I have since cherished and 
observed to the personal incumbrance of shelves, drawers, and pockets in 
the preservation of trifles—why did no warning spirit suggest to my 
mind, not yet outgrown from childhood’s lore, the fable of the lion and 
the mouse? Alas, I had but recently cut all acquaintance with my good 
genius, and repudiated all right to the influence of warning voices! But 
I must not anticipate. That common, vulgar, dirty, brown halfpenny at 
that moment, was in my eyes, I say, an object of disgust. A little ragged 
girl was passing the shop-door ; and before her feet I ‘ chucked” away the 
obnoxious halfpenny. Of course it was pounced upon by eager hands. 
The child’s eyes glistened wistfully—perhaps, also, with a glance of grati- 
tude. But I must solemnly confess, that I was not actuated by the 
slightest feeling of charity. I cannot take that “flattering unction” to my 
soul. Had that halfpenny of destiny rolled into a drain, I should not 
have less considered its mission on earth accomplished—lI should not have 
felt one feeling of remorse that it had not done its work of benevolence. 
But I had no time for reflections, even had I been inclined to make them 
—which I in no way was—for, at that moment, such a jaunty, sprightly 
female figure passed me, that I was immediately all eyes for that pattern 
of slim elegance. If I mistook—and I was not mistaken—she had turned 
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her head suddenly towards me, and started with visible emotion. I could 
not see her face. It was but for a second she had turned her head; and 
a veil was drawn down and held tightly before her. Now, I always had a 
cruelly susceptible heart, a treacherously vivid imagination, and an all- 
absorbing love of adventure. I darted after the lovely female immediately ; 
for lovely | was most positively convinced she was, by my heart’s instincts, 
although I never saw her face. Besides, there was no mistaking the grace 
of that exquisite tournwre—-the elegance af that lady-like apparel—the 
neatly turned delicacy of that foot and ankle, as with one hand she held 
up her dress to avoid that slight layer of mud, which seems indispensible 
to the well-being of the Strand, even in bright weather. What a light, 
springy step she had, too! She must be a Hebe! She was as young as 
beautiful! She walked briskly : I followed with quick steps, but unwilling 
to alarm her by too evident a pursuit—I followed like one fascinated by a 
witch-spell. She turned the corner of Wellington-street, and made for 
Waterloo Bridge. Between that corner and the bridge I was never once 
able to pass her, so as directly to turn round and gaze upon her lovely 
face. She reached the bridge rapidly, paid her halfpenny, passed the 
turnstile—and there I stood on the other side! _I felt for a halfpenny— 
my last and only coin of that value had been recklessly flung away! But 
was I to be detained in my pursuit of that beanteous creature for the want 
of such a paltry piece of money? Gallantry forbid! I pulled out my 
purse, hunted ont my sixpence, flung it down, and, furions at the dilatory 
precision of the toll-keeper, as he fumbled for my fivepence-halfpenny- 
worth of balance, dashed through the turnstile, with the hasty objurgation, 
of—*“ Confound you !—keep your change !” 

During this delay, the “lovely one” had considerably gained upon me 
in her rapid course. She had just reached the further extremity of the 
bridge, and was proceeding, with that pecnliar fascinating jauntiness of 
step, along the Waterloo-road, when I found myself sufficiently near to 
make a plunge in advance of her, and turn. This rapid act of footman- 
ship was éxecuted to my own entire satisfaction; and I faced round! 
Fatality! At the very same moment, my fair unknown mounted the 
steps of a large house, and knocked at the door. During the interval that 
ensued, before the appearance of a slipshod maid in answer to that knock, 
the object of my pursuit was not even influenced by that powerful motive 
of curiosity, which is supposed to be so essentially feminine, to turn her 
head and look at her pursuer; and yet she must have been aware that a 
gentleman, and one of decent personable appearance, he flattered himself, 
was behind her. The door was opened—an enquiry was made—she dis- 
appeared behind that closing door. I felt myself profoundly humiliated. 
My amour propre was now, however, strongly called into play, as ally 
and auxiliary to my previous love of excitement. I was not going to re- 
nounce my piquant adventure upon the first slight defeat. Ohno! I 
commenced, then, the duty of performing, what the Germans so signifi- 
cantly call, “ fenster-parade”—window parade—before that house. But 
not a glimpse could I catch of any lovely form at any window of any 
story of the house. I did considerable damage to the soles of my boots 
with the continuous friction of impaticnce. Time—precious time— 
elapsed. She did not come. Did she, perhaps, reside in that house ? 
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Had I hunted my fox to earth? Might I not spend the rest of the day 
without unearthing her? But no. The elegance of that lady-like attire 
never cowd belong to a house in the Waterloo-road! I resumed my 
Jenster-parade. Suddenly my eye fell upon a grinning pot-boy, who 
stood, with the empty attributes of his peripatetic calling, evidently 
laughing at me and my occupation My first feeling was‘that of wrath at 
this vulgar ridicule—my first impulse that of pommelling. But these 
first feelings were crushed by the bright idea that this probable denizen 
of the neighbourhood might be able to give me some information with 
regard to the inmates of that house. So I accosted my satirical observer, 
and propounded to him boldly the necessary questions. Confound the 
fellow! he only scratched his head and grinned the more. Indignation, 
however, again gave way to another bright idea. There is a certain 
race of beings, whose powers of speech are so feeble, that their tongues 
cannot be loosened, until a charm, much recommended by gipsies, is ex- 
ercised upon it—that, namely, of crossing the palm with silver. My 
purse was again put in requisition. Now it is perfectly evident that, for 
this purpose, a “little sixpence” would have amply sufficed. But that 
‘little sixpence” had already been sent to look after that halfpenny, the 
contemptuous treatment of which was already bringing down upon my 
destined head its just retaliation—that halfpenny, the true value of 
which was now beginning to be felt. So a shilling was compelled to take 
the place of the “little sixpence.” ‘The proof of the infallibility of gipsies 
was shown, however, on the spot. The charm operated like a miracle. 
The potboy’s powers of speech were suddenly restored; although that 
obnoxious grinning was not for a moment modified by the sudden revul- 
sion. ‘The information I received was of a most miscellaneous character : 
the different stories of the house were inhabited by personages of the most 
varied Cescription—in the first floor lived a “curious old chap ”—potboy 
could not tell me what he was; some said he was a conjurer—others a 
doctor—only he didn’t doctor like other doctors—he was supposed to 
doctor by magic signs with his fingers. He had no family. In the 
second-floor dwelt a celebrated actress, with her husband. In the third 
was a tailor’s establishment. In the garrets—but no! I would not have 
the prestige of my beauteous creature destroyed by a supposition that she 
could have any connexion with garrets! 1 waived all further information 
of so lofty a description. I could not believe that she had come to have 
her fortune told by the conjurer—I would not so cruelly malign her good 
sense ; and I was ignorant at that time of the new profession of mesmeric 
pathology, just then struggling into notice. She could not be—she was 
not the celebrated actress. I knew all the celebrated actresses at all the 
theatres in London by heart, and the celebrated actress named in par 
ticular. My fair unknown wanted very many inches of her volume of 
waist. She could not have come to the tailoring establishment to order a 
coat or a pair of—no! no!—I was bewildered. I renewed my fenster- 
parade once more. Exit potboy, still grinving over the charm which 
crossed the palm of his hand, with the evident conviction impressed upon 
every feature of bis face, that the “ young chap was awful green.” 

The beat of my fenster-parade was getting more and more elongated— 
for its exercise had evidently attracted the notice of various passengers, 
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and among others, of a guardian of the public peace; and I was troubled 
by the little flattering attention I was receiving. I had almost reached 
the bridge, wheu on turning, I saw at last, to my delight, my fair unknown 
descending the steps of the mysterious house. Now I should meet her! 
But no! She turned in the other direction. I again pursued her. But, 
oh! and again fatality! she hailed a coach, got into it, and proceeded 
along the Waterloo-road. Now the old “ hackney” of those days was as 
devoid of the fleetness of movement possessed by the public vehicles of 
the present time, as were all other means of locomotion. With a slight 
exertion | might have followed and kept in sight the heavy old “ jarvey,” 
on foot. But at the time a cab passed—a cab—then a modern con- 
veyance. An evil genius prompted me to hail the driver—my good 
genius, you know, had long since left me, very deservedly, perhaps, in the 
lurch. Limagined that 1 could continue my pursuit in a far more satis- 
factory manner, as regarded both body and mind, by this seemingly more 
commodious proceeding. Giving the cabman directions to follow the 
vehicle immediately before us, keep it in sight, and stop a little short of 
the place where it might stop, I flung myself upon the seat. Our avant 
courier turned down a street to the right—Lambeth Marsh I have since 
been led to believe was its muddy appellation—we followed. Suddenly 
we were arrested in our career by a brewer’s dray, a costermonger's 
donkey-cart, and sundry other obnoxious vehicles. But, by Jove! the 
jarvey had got past before the thick of the obstruction came ;—the jarvey 
had got past! and we were blocked up as with an avalanche—a fallen 
Rossberg, which no human efforts could have removed. What availed my 
frantic curses on the head of the cabman, who was not in fault _—or on my 
own, although far nearer to justice in this last fulmination? We were 
pitilessly locked in! Nothing was to be done but to pursue the coach on 
foot. Isprang from the cab, and telling the cabman to go—never mind 
where—tendered him hastily his fare. In those days his fare would have 
been eightpence. The smallest coin now left in my possession, since the 
reckless bestowal of that shilling on the grinning potboy—that shilling, 
which might have been replaced by a sixpence, if the sixpence had not 
been tendered to the toll-keeper, and all for want of that unlucky half- 
penny !—the smallest coin now left, was half-a-crown. Of course the 
cabman had no change—a cabman never has, more especially when he sees 
a fare in a fluster of hurry—to say nothing of a fare who has just sent 
him—never mind where! If I could wait, he might, perhaps, get change 
at the nearest “ public.” Wait! wait! impossible! so the cabman 
grinned and pocketed the half-crown—he, too, grinned! And again be- 
hold me on my feet, in pursuit of that creaky, crazy, crawling vehicle, 
which contained the object of my admiration. Yes! there it was still be- 
fore me! Pursuing my way through opposing throngs—never surely was 
London thoroughfare so encumbered before—I reached the corner of 
Bridge-street, just as jarvey turned the same corner. I rushed round at a 
sharp angle. ‘hen came a crasi—an outery—a grasp of my collar—a 
struggle, and a fall ! 

Iu my sharp turn of that unlucky corner, my feet had come into conflict 
with a mass of crockery exposed to view, and perhaps, not unwittingly, to 
accident, before a paltry shop door. The master of the establishment, 
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seeing that I paid no heed to the mischief I had done, by smashing 
sundry plates and other utensils of the coarsest fabric, had seized me by 
the collar and rudely dragged me back with an impetus, to which the 
hurried movement of my desperate impatience lent a resistless force. In 
vain was my frantic cries—in vain was my struggle! A powerful arm 
held me captive, until I should make ample compensation for the damage. 
I promised all that was desired, if my antagonist would but make a rapid 
estimate of the injury inflicted upon his dirty crockery. A sulky, but 
keen glance was thrown over the fragments ; and I was informed that half- 
a-crown would about pay for the unlucky smash. I am convinced—I 
was convinced at the moment—that tenpence would have been an ample 
remuneration. But I attempted no resistance to the extortion. My purse 
was again opened for the half-crown demanded. But my only half-crown 
was already gone to replace the shilling, that had replaced the sixpence, 
that had replaced the unlucky and self-avenging halfpenny! It was a 
very ‘“ House that Jack built,” (could I have laughed, I could have 
chuckled, a very “house that Jack demolished”)—of financial disaster !—I 
tendered tha five-shilling-piece. My rude brittlkeware enemy was 
fumbling in his pockets for change, when a vile twenty-stone blowsy 
female helpmate of the small dealer came forward, and, without even 
deigning to cast one of her squinting eyes upon the destroyed ware, impu- 
dently asserted that the five shillings tendered would scarcely cover the 
price of the damage. Now, this began to be too much for my exasperated 
spirit! I angrily resisted the further claim, which, could I have paid the 
half-crown at once, would visibly never have been made. I was more 
angrily treated as a malefactor. The reeking crowd of all ages and of both 
sexes, which had now gathered around us, uplifted their “ greasy voices,” 
and howled “Shame! shame!” at me.’ me, the victim! Hideous hoot- 
ings arose upon the air; and the guardian of the public peace—an apparition, 
whom only an evil destiny could have raised at a juncture when inter- 
ference was really necessary—again suddenly stood by my side, and, by a 
grasp of my collar, appeared inclined to side with the clamorous populace, 
and drag me to “ durance vile,” asa positive or probable criminal. But, by 
this time 1 had become frantic. I made a “ grand rush of one,” tore myself 
from the hands of the tyrannical myrmidom, dashed through the crowd with 
the violence of a young elephant, and rushed desperately along Bridge-street, 
pursued by cries of “ Stop thief! stop thief!”—cries admirably illustra- 
tive of the diabolical injustice of the divine “vow populi,”—for had I not 
left my five-shilling piece in the hands of my extortioner ? 

I ran as a man will run before the howlings of a mass of other men, how- 
ever unjust the popular execration, when he is unaided and has lost his head. 
Iran. The pursuit was still behind me; the howlings still rang in my 
ears. I felt myself a hare fleeing from a pack of mangy hounds. Sud- 
denly, the thought crossed that I might double. I turned, and darted into 
an open house door, tore up the first flight of stairs, dimly discovered a 
brass plate upon a door, setting forth the words, “Screw, Dentist,”— 
rang frantically, and was admitted without further molestation. Ushered 
into the presence of Mr. Screw, dentist, I stammered and blushed, and 
could find no excuse for my intrusion. I was too young and foolish to 
do what I should have now done—could I, with any possibility, find my 
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self in a similar dilemn:a—simply tell the truth, laugh over it, and beg 
ten minutes’ hospitality. But, no. I could find no available reason for 
my entry, but the natural one, which the occupation of my host suggested. 
Besides, I feared that he too might misinterpret my story. I declared 
that I had called, in an extremity of agony, to have a tooth extracted. 
Now, I solemnly assert that all my teeth were in the finest possible condi- 
tion; and, I believe, I had a kind of conviction on my mind that my 
honest operator would immediately declare that there was, in reality, no 
tooth to extract. In answer to his enquiries as to where I felt the pain, 
I gasped, in an embarrassed manner, “Everywhere.” Upon this the 
rascal audaciously asserted that he descried the cause of the pain in one of 
my molars ; and, before 1 could expostulate, an instrument was inserted 
into my mouth, to prevent further explanation, and a molar was wrenched 
from my jaws. Par paranthese, 1 am fully convinecd that all the evils 
that have since happeued to as splendid a set of teeth as originally ever 
adorned a human mouth, are wholly attributable to the untimely dislocation 
of that one molar—another illustration of causes and effects, upon which 
I cannot now dwell. However, the operation had been performed ; and, 
still maddened with pain and mortification, I hunted in my purse for pay- 
ment. A circular lay upon the table of the vile Screw; and I had occasion 
to see that the sum of five shillings was professionally demanded for the 
extraction of a tooth. My five-shilling-piece, however, had disappeared, 
upon the “house that Jack demolished” principle. I laid one of my 
sovereigns on the table. What did that audacious fellow mean by smiling 
with that false smile, and transferring the sovereign to his pocket? He 
evidently meant to insinuate that it was no more than his accustomed 
fee. 1 have said that I was young and foolish. So, instead of politely 
speaking my mind to the traitor, I merely blushed again awkwardly, and 
allowed myself to be bowed out of the room; and I found my way down 
again into the street, mus a fine moiar, and with the horrible conviction 
dawning upon me that the funds necessary for the payment of my bill 
aud the fare of “ slow and seedy ”—necessary to allow me to escape from 
London, and return to those college rooms, whence I was bound to indite 
my weekly epistle, without which detection and disgrace were inevitable— 
were already frightfully entrenched upon. I was a lost man! My mind 
was far from relieved by the further conviction that, but for the reckless 
disregard of that poor despised halfpenny, sixpence would have saved a 
shilling, a shilling half-a-crown, half-a-crown five shillings, five shillings a 
pound, and that my sovereign would have been still safe in my purse. 
All my financial misfortunes had arisen simply “for the want of a 
ha!fpenny !” 

When I reached the street, my pursuers had dispersed. Of course, my 
beauteous unknown had long since disappeared for ever in that treacherous 
coach. Still I seemed the object of unpleasant attention. The truth 
slowly dawned upon me that my coat had been torn up my back by the 
late struggle in the matter of the crockery. ‘There was nothing to be 
done but to purchase, at the nearest salesman’s, a hideous ready-made 
outer garment. With these further entrenchments upon my finances, the 
smallest hope of meeting my liabilities would have vanished, even had not 
all hope vanished before. I now looked upon myself completely as an 
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outcast, a beggar, a discovered and degraded being. I could not reach 
Cambridge without an appeal to friends or family for funds, I was 
utterly lost! ‘“‘ All for the want of a ha fpenny !” 

Repentance and regret were now, however, vain. In this state of mind 
I crossed Westminster Bridge, and found myself in the regions of Charing 
Cross, wandering despondingly towards my hotel. So absorbed in my 
dilemma was I, that I no longer looked upon any of the passers-by. 
What instinct, then, was it that made me start suddenly and look around ? 
Yes! it was again my fair unknown, who had passed me with another 
lady. It was the same elegant attire—the same charming figure—the 
same lady-like tornure. Again my reckless fit seized me !—and why 
should it not? Was I not utterly lost already? I followed once more. 
The ladies entered the National Gallery. I was quickly behind the 
object of my pursuit in the first room. Suddenly she turned, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise at seeing me. But that exclamation 
was nothing in intensity to mv own. It was my own mother !—my 
own mother, whose youthful elegance of figure had often been the 
theme of general admiration, but, probably, had never before attracted the 
attention of her son—my own mother, whom I had fancied safely domi- 
ciled in the country! My consternation, confusion, anguish, I cannot 
attem)t to expatiate upon now, 

After some minutes of awkward embarrassment, and a few preliminary 
stammered sentences, my mother took my hand, and spoke kindly. ‘ My 
dear John,” she said, “should your father ever discover that you have 
committed so great an act of disobedience, he would certainly remove you 
from the University for ever, and make you expiate your fault in some 
position of wretched drudgery.” See! what great effects in my destiny 
might have arisen from one trivial cause. ‘ But, for once, I will conceal 
your delinquency,” she continued, like a good, dear, indulgent, liberal little 
mother, as she was. “I saw you at a glance in the Strand, as, being for 
a few days in town, I passed on my way to visit our poor old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Hewett, who lies sick and in poverty in the garrets of a house in 
Waterloo-road, but thought it best to ignore your presence, and refuse to see 
what it pained me to see. Why did you persist in following me?”—(Could I 
say?)—‘I then took a coach, to visit your cousins, in Parliament-street, with 
one of whom I have come on here. [little thought to see you again; but you 
seem to force yourself upon me. I ought to speak harshly to you. There is 
one trait of your conduct. however, my boy, which has given me pleasure 
in the midst of my distress about you, and bids me be indulgent. I have 
seen you charitably disposed to the unfortunate.” Oh ! how I blushed at 
this unmerited praise! But, oh! lucky halfpenny! “ You may want 
money, my child, after such a journey. Here, take this!” She thrust a 
five-pound note into my hand, bless her! ‘and remember we have not 
seen each other.” We parted. 

So I paid my hotel bill, and got back by “slow and seedy :” and my 
father remained in ignorance of my escapade. And I have learned never 
again, by recklessness in trifles, to plunge myself into embarrassment, “ all 
for the want of a halfpenny !” 
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A DAY DREAM. 
By FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 


THERE are bright and happy hours 

In this dwelling place of tears ; 

Sunny gleams between the showers, 

Merry birds, and smiling flowers, 
Hopes that conquer fears. 

There are many sweets that mingle 

In the cup of mortal sadness, 

Fairy bells that softly tinkle 

By woodland way and forest dingle, 
Moving hearts to gladness. 

There are fairer, brighter things, 

Star-like gem the path of life: 

Sympathy, that ever brings 

Friendship on its dove-like wings ; 

Faithful love, till death that clings ; 
Peace, the sleep of strife. 

Thus I mused one soft spring morn, 

While, her clear soprano ringing, 

A sweet nightingale was singing 

From her seat in the old thorn. 

Then, methought that, at my side, 

Harshly thus a voice replied 

“Dreamer, as you name each blessing, 

With your gaze upon the sky, 

Wrapped in a fool’s phantasy, 

Tell me which art thou possessing ? ” 

And at these strange words I wondered, 

But the bird was singing still, 

And an echo from the hill 

Seem’d to ask me why I pondered. 

Then I answered musingly, 

“ Love, the urchin, ever roving 

To and fro, still passes by, 

Glancing with a roguish eye, 

Leaving me unloved, unloving. 

Better so, for love,” I said, 

‘** Flashes like a meteor gleam, 

And realities but seem 

Harsher by the light it shed. 

I have many a loving friend ; 

With their pleasant voices near me, 

And their sympathy to cheer me, 

I will wear life to its end; 

And when Death hath had his will, 

Sparkling eyes for me will weep, 

Loyal hearts a corner keep, 

For our friendship’s memory still.” 
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By Goprrey Turner. 
——o— = 
No. L—THE FIRE. 


ERMONS in stones? Not a doubt of 
it! And the lithology of this great 
book of London in particular, fur- 
nishes many a strange homily on 
many a strange text, as many a Cock- 
ney Jaques can inform you. The more 
you run—to and fro, and up and down 
in the vast wilderness—the more you 
may read. Whittington takes very 
little time, poor lad, to discover that 
the great city is not paved with gold; 
and then he will begin to find that it 
is, In a measure, paved with a Golden Lectureship. Sermons in 
stones? Ay, indeed, and Pictures, too. Where doth Wisdom cry 
aloud, if not in the streets? Where do we see presentments of “real 
life,"—excelling in wonderful reality those volumes of fiction and 
morals which enterprising publishers continually recommend by un- 
authenticated quotations of newspaper praise—if not on the Pavement? 

A fig for all your Mysteries of London! Say that they are true— 
which I don’t say, by any manner of means—and what then? Verily 
their day is over. The Brothers Mayhew and the detectives have 
brought to light as much as we wanted to know, and any mysteries 
remaining may stay where they are, in quite exceptional corners, for 
all the good or harm they can do us. But step aside, my friend, a 
little way out of the stream of midday traffic, and, from your unobserved 
observing place, make use of your eyes for ten minutes. Si conci- 
onem requiris, circumspice. Here is a sermon that you may ponder for 
the rest of the day. But there is no mystery about it. The things 
demonstrated to you are common things; the facts are plain enough, 
and are facts which occur perpetually. Disregard them not, on that 
account, if you would acquire any kind of useful knowledge. 

Did you ever make one of many gazers at a great fire? Did you 
ever verify the reporter’s account of a terrific conflagration ; ascertain 
with your own eyes that the flames, owing to the combustible nature 
of the materials, spread with alarming rapidity, and that the engines 
really were got to work in an admirable manner; convince yourself 
that the strong body of police, under the able direction of Superin- 
tendent Firkin, actually was of great service in keeping off the 
pressure of the crowd; and see, beyond ~ reach of doubt or contra- 
diction, that the steeples of the varioi.: metropolitan churches posi- 
tively did stand out in bold relief against the sky, what time the 
flames shot up a height of more than forty feet, and illumined the 
country for many miles round ? 
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A thoughtful writer—it would be simple justice to make a more 
exact reference, if, in these days of cheap and many publications, one 
could manage to certify the authorship of every good thing—has re- 
marked on the great difference between the facial expression of people 
sitting opposite each other in a railway carriage or an omnibus, and of 
people working opposite each other at the handles of a fire-engine. 
A better illustration could not be found of the touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. God knows we sometimes need the 
touch, all of us; and let us thank the trouble, misfortune, danger, suf- 
fering, or annoy, which will bring it. 

At an early hour of any day, in any week, month, and year you 
please, Police-constable Ecks was on duty in Wye-street, Zedford- 
square, when he discovered smoke issuing from the front windows of the 
extensive premises in the occupancy of Mr. Stearine, the eminent and 
old-established wax and tallow-chandler. Ecks at once aroused the 
inmates, who succeeded with difficulty in effecting their escape. Mes- 
sengers were immediately despatched for the engines, which were soon 
upon the spot, and, an ample supply of water having been obtained, 
were got to work in that manner which is not to be otherwise described 
than as admirable. Owing to the inflammable nature of the stock, 
several hours elapsed before any impression could be made upon the 
devouring element, but at length the firemen succeeded in overcoming 
its fury, though not until the entire range of buildings, with the 
whole of their valuable contents were destroyed, and much injury 
done to the adjoining premises. The origin of the fire is enveloped in 
obscurity. 

Not so is the recollection of that fire, in the mind of him who now 
writes about it. A shivery morning it was; a raw, chill, comfortless, 
agueish, sciatical morning; not the morning of a lusty winter, frosty 
but kindly, numbing the fingers of Aurora into a semblance of their 
May-day rosiness. No. Her digits on that morning were cold and 
clammy; and on her hair and garments hung as wicked dew as ever 
Gossip Sycorax could have brushed with raven’s feather from unwhole- 
some fen; nay, from yet unwholesomer court and alley, and lip of 
reeking sewer. It was November. 

The hour of two was clanging in the dismal fog. Two o'clock on a 
Saturday morning, as I well remember, for personal reasons, which I 
will presently to you unfold. The many tons of clashing, groaning 
metal were in agreement as to a half-minute or so; but their una- 
nimity was expressed in horribly discording voices. Crash, crash, 
boom, boom, ding-dong, crash; what racked and fevered heads turn 
upon their pillows now, to catch the death-knell of another sleepless 
hour! Come light; come wretchedness, and doubt, and want, and 
fear, and torturing delays of hope, and all accustomed and familiar 
evils that the day can bring, so that the day come too, and the dread- 
ful night be past. 

Silent once more. The dull, monotonous tramp of the policeman, 
and the listless footfall of the vagrant; the solitary rattle of the night 
cab, the sound of stumbling hoofs, and the heavy fall of the driver’s 
whip ; shrill tongues quarrelling, with now and then a tipsy screech— 
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these are the only audible voices ofthe night. They cease. Fire! That 
cry, once uttered, is taken up, as it seems, by a whole waking popula- 
tion. Powers above! Where do all the people spring from? Fire, 
fire! Here they come, running, pushing, tearing, scrambling, gather- 
ing in numbers and in strength of cry. Fire, fire! The old, the 
young, the weak, the powerful, the well-to-do, the needy, the disso- 
lute, the helpless, and the starving; here they come, here they come ; 
jostling at corners, pouring amain from unobserved openings of un- 
known hiding-spots ; all eager, and none sorry for the cause of an ex- 
citement which is as good as drink, and costs nothing. Fire! fire! 
fire ! 

Led by the light, we soon arrive in front of the burning house, and 
find that there is none of the noise and commotion, which forced us 
more than once to take refuge in some door-way, as we came hither. 
The crowd—shall we’ ever cease wondering how such a crowd could 
have collected so instantaneously, at such a time as this ?—is motion- 
less and dumb. You hear the continuous roar of the flames, and the 
steady beat, beat, of the engines. You hear the calm, authoritative 
voice of the Superintendent of the Brigade, giving his orders to the 
firemen. The flames are driven hither and thither by the streams that 
are poured upon them from different points of attack; but only to 
make more desperate sallies, when they have recovered and concen- 
trated their force. The dark forms of the firemen, as, with cautious 
daring they walk along high parapets, and poise themselves on roof- 
tops, are objects of interest, until the provoking success of their efforts 
at self-preservation begins to tire. Then fresh incidents are looked for 
by the crowd. 

Another engine! No! Three cabs, freighted with M.P.’s, and racing 
for the best place. Shame! Where's the police? ‘Ah, mum, well 
you may say it, which I declare, and no more nor two hour ago, I was 
a-making of the percise obserwation to the Elephant’s young man, goin 
in by the bar-henterence, I ses, them fellers, I ses, if they was only 
learned their duty, I ses, and people was took up as ought to be took 
up, rich or poor no consekens ; to be sure mum he ses, jest so.” 

It was Saturday morning, I think I told you, engaging at the same 
i time to give a satisfactory explanation of my ability to recollect the 
day with exactitude. And this is how I remember. Friday night is 
a night on which I am always at work very late, and I had just got 
away from the printers, and was walking homeward, when I heard the 
city clocks strike two, and, soon afterwards, the alarm of fire. Now, 
other people are obliged to be late, too, on Friday night, or there 
would be no Saturday newspapers. The street in which the fire broke 
out was not far from the neighbourhood of all the printing-offices; 
and a rather numerous party of gentlemen, each more or less known 
by name to the reading world, soon met together, and were, almost as 
soon, in the thick of the work; handing buckets, taking a turn at the 
pumps, and making themselves generally useful, out of that boyish 
spirit of fun which is nearly always to be found in the gravest man-of- 
letters, and which ought surely not to be grudged even to the 
lightest and least instructive. 
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Fun! I could find fun at a funeral, were it not that the peculiar 
atmosphere of the undertaker’s men shrouds all my perceptions, and 
that the earthy smell of the cake and wine makes me sick. There was, 
for certain, a good deal of fun found at that fire; and I don’t think that 
the loss fell any heavier on the respected Mr. Stearine, in consequence. 
The people working together—and how they did work !—were, for the 
most part, accustomed to anything rather than unanimous pulls in the 
same direction. . Let us glance at a few of the group. 

There is the Reverend Singein Camelhair, (who preaches a kind of 
stucco-Gothie Christianity, at the bijou church, round the corner, and 
writes the cleverest, brawniest articles on the side of an intelligent 
respectability, in the Latter-day Review,) working away, cheek-by-jowl 
with Coburg Smithers, the comic author—jolliest of iconoclasts and 
knockers-down of social superstitions. Perhaps there is more sympathy 
between these two gentlemen than you may suppose. They are 
both hearty admirers, in spite of the philosophy which, to a certain 
extent, they maintain in common, and which is not favourable to 
enthusiastic admiration. Each, in his own way, thinks that good 
authorship is a good thing; but they quite agree in holding up to 
authors the virtue of getting something better to do. For Camelhair, 
nobody has reason to doubt his earnestness or sincerity ; but it would 
be simply taking him at his own word, to say that he is about the last 
man in the world who might be expected to leave a good sprat-curing 
business, in order to set up as a fisher of men. Not but that an or- 
dained (and beneficed) fisher is a respectable person enough, his call 
being recognized by society, wherein he occupies a status of no incon- 
siderable advantage. It would be absolutely impertinent, as well as 
impolite, to refer him to a worldly occupation as a means of earning 
his dinner. Now, your uncertified “ week-day preacher” is very dift- 
ferently placed, there can be no question of that; and the more de- 
termined he may seem to make the best of his precarious position, and 
the more soul he may throw into his work, the greater exception does 
Camelhair logically take to his irregular and mischievous proceedings. 
For, you see, besides being a dissenter, an artist, a vagabond, a fellow 
who cannot be induced to pay proper respect to the moral attributes 
of a certain income, derivable from legitimate sources, this man is con- 
sistent. He will regard literature as an art; he will pursue it with an 
artist’s devotion; he will not mourn, he, ‘* whom world’s disgrace, shall 
from its paths debar.” He is even so absurd as to think that, by the 
pursuit of book-making, he may claim “a substantial connection with 
the practical business of life,” just as reasonably and fairly as he might 
claim it, were he engaged in boot-making, or—to paraphrase the 
answer of a venerable conundrum—in any other professional cure of 
souls. But, as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton would say, this is a digres- 
sion. Let us end it. 

There is young Asp of the Pleader, a fellow of sardonic genius and of 
a feminine gentleness of heart, heaping jokes of fire on the head of his 
most intimate enemy, Gritt’s, who will go home, by and by, perfectly 
charmed with Asp, and meditating a pompous recantation of all the 
wrong he has done that gay young cynic in the columns of a weekly 
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organ of private opinion. There, too, is Ned Burton, a humourist 
who eschews the world for fear he should like it, and who is actually, 
at this moment, lapsing into personal acquaintance with a distinguished 
Professor of Infidelity, to avoid whom has been the careful labour of 
poor Ned's life for some years past. I make no doubt that Mr. Burton 
will, a night or two hence, astonish a select circle, by singing, to a tea- 
tray accompaniment of his own, a great song about this same fire, 
embodying its every incident, in language far more terse, vivid, and 
pictorial than I have any notion of imitating; more comic, too, than 
the prose of the “liner,” or than the worse of Dr. Darwin. 

Yes, Miss, I can assure you that Dr. Darwin did once write some 
lines about a fire, and that those lines are among the most ornate and 
flabby that ever proceeded from the Doctor’s muse. That limp female, 
who, in a short-waisted and rather tight-clinging bed-gown, gazes 
languidly and remotely at me now, from flowery frontispieces that have 
fled with the dreams and the duodecimos of my youth, was invoked by 
the Doctor, as you know, upon every possible occasion; was rung up, so 
to speak, by him as frequently and with as little warning or ceremony 
as was he himself summoned to attend patients in the course of his 
professional connection with the practical disorders of life; and never 
I believe, refused to obey his call, or to aid him in making up his 
poetical potions and pills; in mixing his epithets, his tropes, and his 
queer, physicky similes. Shall I bring here, upon our prosaic Pavement, 
trod by unsympathetic boots, those flowers of Darwinian rhetoric, 
which were so piously gathered and preserved by the gushing, but de- 
corous Anna Seward? Shall I? You think, perhaps, I had better 
not? I will, then. 

It was a very terrific conflagration, indeed, which the Doctor describes 
in his poem of “* The Botanic Garden ;” and it was attended, we regret 
to say, with loss of life. There appears to have been a deficiency in 
the supply of water. Be that as it may, there is a couplet which re- 
presents two or three persons, “ with unheeded screams,” calling for 
“the loitering streams;” and we cannot help thinking that this looks 
as if the mains were not properly charged. Fortunately the greater 
number of those who were in the house when the accident occurred, 
were enabled to escape. 

The trembling nymph, (name not stated) on bloodless fingers hung, 
Eyes from the tottering wall the distant throng ; 

With ceaseless shrieks her sleeping friends alarms; 

Drops, with singed hair, into her lover's arms. 


Beyond the trifling and temporary disfigurement alluded to, this 
young lady sustained not the slightest personal injury. Had she been 
but three-and-twenty minutes later, it is most probable that she could 
not have been saved. 


The illumined mother (whose name also we have been unable to 
ascertain) seeks with footsteps fleet 

Where hangs the safe balcony o’er the street ; 

Wrapped ina sheet, her youngest hope suspends, 

And, panting, lowers it to her tip-toe friends. 
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Again she hurries on affection’s wings, 

And now a third, and now a fourth she brings ; 

Safe all her babes, she smooths her horrent brow, (highly proper!) 
And bursts through bickering flames, unscorched below. 


Horrible to relate, a newly married couple, who happened to be in 
the house at the time, fell a prey to the devouring element. 


E’en on the day when youth with beauty wed, 

The flames surprised them in their nuptial bed ; 
Seen at the opening sash, with bosom bare, 

With wringing hands, and dark, dishevelled hair, 
The blushing bride, with wild, disordered charms, 
Round her fond lover winds her ivery arms ; 

Beat, as they clasp, their throbbing hearts with fear, 
And many a kiss is mixed—— 


(Hallo, there, Doctor Darwin !) 


—is mixed with many a tear. 

Ah me! in vain the labouring engines pour 
Round their pale limbs the ineffectual shower ! 
Then crashed the floor 





This is a decided innovation; and I must say that I prefer the ordi- 
nary manner of stating that “the floor now fell with a tremendous 
crash.” There is more dignity and emphasis in the latter sentence. 
Viewed alone from the reporter’s point of view, it is incomparably dis- 
tinguished by a fulness, by a swelling rhythm, and a solemn grandeur, 
by a bold, sweeping amplitude of expression, manifest, indeed, in the 
mere fact that a whole line is produced, where Dr. Darwin only suc- 
ceeds in spreading the sense over a couple of feet. Observe :— 


Thé floor now féll with 4 ti€méncbus crash. 


How much more stately; and how very much more filling at the 
price! But to proceed :— 


Then crashed the floor, while shrinking clouds retire, 
And love and virtue— 


Prepare for the climax: 
And love and virtue PERISHED 1N THE FIRE? 


There. I think that is a very pretty specimen of the style to be 
expected from gentlemen who “ cultivate the belles-lettres” in the inter- 
vals of their substantial duties ;—people who, according to the Camel- 
hair class of critics, are able to appreciate the laws by which the world 
is governed, and who have a real, and not a merely factitious, interest 
in the results which those laws produce. 

The warehouse and factory of our old-established friend, Stearine, 
having been completely gutted, and the private dwellings on each side 
having undergone a nearly similar process, we may consider that the 
fire has now done its worst; though, as the gentleman with the mani- 
fold writing apparatus has by this time observed, several hours will 
probably elapse before the conflagration is entirely extinguished. A 
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targe body of flame, he assures us, still remains on the premises. This 
is quite true; and you will notice the firemen directing streams of 
water over a seemingly cold black mass, which, however, is incalescent, 
and would soon, if left to itself, break once more into open flame. 
The gutters overflow, to the delight of the early street-boy, whose 
recollections of last winter’s chilblains do not deter him from soaking 
his highlows till they partake of the nature of a pair of pumps, or at 
least pump-suckers, and hold him firmly to the pavement. It is also 
to him a fearful joy when, the official eye being pre-occupied, he can 
walk along the leather hose of the engines. Much cane will he dare 
in the gratification of this desire. People going past the spot, on their 
way to daily business, will mark a dismal heap of ruins, guarded by a 
quiet-looking man in a dark green tunic and a helmet of black shiny 
leather. Conversations in city marts and offices, on "Change, and else- 
where, will turn upon the “great fire last night, sir; my girls saw it, 
on their way home from Jones’s party; serious affair, I'm told; suf- 
ferer fully insured, though; glad of it, for he’s a man very much re- 
spected in the parish; loss falls on the Atlas, I believe;” and so on. 
The ruins, or debris, as the “liner” prefers to call that charred and 
blackened congeries of old-established wax and tallow-chandlery, will 
soon be enclosed with a hoarding; and on this hoarding will be nailed 
a board inscribed with a notice to the effect that the business of 
J. Stearine will be carried on at No. 28, over the way, until these pre- 
mises shall have been rebuilt. 

Meantime, Smithers, and Camelhair, and Asp, and Ned Burton, and 
Gritts, and the philosopher who takes an affirmative stand as a teacher 
of ungodliness, or, as he calls it, *‘ Secularism,” will have gone their 
several ways, even as every man and woman in the crowd will have 
gone, too; and the sudden magnanimity of Gritts will collapse, long 
before he can find time to put it into suitably high-sounding language; 
and the song of Burton will be sung to the music of his favourite tea- 
tray, an instrument of surprising depth of tone; and the moral de- 
duced by the secular gentleman from the fire will be that you ought 
to take more care, so as effectually to prevent such disasters ; and the 
moral deduced by the clerical gentleman will be, under Providence, 
very much the same thing; and the official report of Mr. Braidwood 
will make no allusion to any of these matters, which, nevertheless, I 
maintain to be strictly relevant. My picture, be it observed, is a pic- 
ture, and not a photograph. I have it clearly before me, each form 
duly proportioned, each group complete, and all falling naturally and 
harmoniously into the composition. But the artist’s eye sees only that 
which not his nor any hand beside can put on canvas. 
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SOOTHING THE SAVAGE BREAST. 


By Epmvunp H. Yares. 










, E gentlemen of England who 
| live at home at ease, territo- 
rial seigneurs, wealthy landed 
proprietors, well-to-do farm- 
9 ee Bee | ers, opulent merchants and 
VEGAN A atte i> mill - owners — dwellers in 
A f ay 2 = seats, manors, castles, courts, 
JS Ne houses, places, halls, and all other country resi- 
4 aie) dences,—cattle breeders and feeders, turnip 
’ | cultivators, agricultural interest generally— 
| what do you know of London, its inhabitants, 
its manners and custems, its shiftings and 
| 
' 








dodges, its internal life? You come up to 
| town once every year, at cattle-show time, or 
|in the season; you parade our streets four 
abreast; you blockade the pavement with 
your enormous shoulders, as you stand gazing 
ee \ ae Aa into the print-shops; you 
i LE “Dp NO ees SN howl, and stamp, and clatter 
ys Wve Rae M) your ashen sticks in subter- 

Li it Ven ranean singing-rooms; you 
BI Ged WE)" fill the theatres where they 
IW y play the oldest pieces for 

\ AW you; the eating - houses, 
Ses ~-where they serve the stalest 
dishes for you; the cabs 
where they treble the fares for you, and occasionally the station-house, 
where they have not the least respect for you. You are taught how to 
wrap your money up carefully, how to play at skittles, how to procure 
the best Havannah cigars from the bushy-whiskered man in the 
pilot coat; you see Jemmy Shaw and his ratting terriers, and you 
peep through the swing door at enormous Ben Caunt, as he stands 
behind the bar of his public-house. You spend a large amount of 
money ; you drink and smoke and sit up a great deal more than is 
good for you; and, finally, you return to Cloddington or Shuttle- 
borough, fully persuaded that you “know a thing or two,” and are 
thoroughly at home in “ London life.” Babes unborn are scarcely 
more profoundly ignorant. Who does know London life in its entirety ? 
Not you, man upon town, swell in the Household Brigade, frequenter 
of Almacks, haunter of the coulisses, lounger on White’s doorstep, 
habitué of the sleepless Pratt; not you, park hack-rider, Kensington- 
Gardens’ band attendant, horticultural féte devotee, evening-party- 
goer, dreary charade-performer; not you, O diner-out! man of the 
waistcoat-belt of many inches, gorger at Blackwall and Greenwich, 
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vassal to Bathe and Breach, slave to Staples, turtle-worshipper ; not 
you, medical student, cutty-pipe and shag-tobacco smoker, pilot-coat 
wearer, bitter beer drinker, cabman-slanger, child of the Haymarket, 
son of Scott’s, high priest of the Great Croftian mysteries, and Night 
Companion of the order to the Adelphi! To all of you but certain 
phases of the great world of London are familiar; none, even the most 
learned, are acquainted with every phase. Mr. Dickens knows middle- 
class and low London, Mr. Thackeray club and polite London, Mr. 
Albert Smith evening-party and frivolous London ; one of my collabo- 
rateurs in the “Train” (who now, by the way, collaborates much too 
rarely) knows vagrant, odd, out-of-the-way, mysterious, almost impene- 
trable London, wonderfully. There are Londoners born and bred, 
who pass not indeed from Dan to Beersheba, but from Brompton to 
Whitechapel and find all barren; but those to whom this vast me- 
tropolis is no stony-hearted step-mother, no ijusta noverca, but a dear 
and valued parent, will see in the long streets, not mere rows of bricks 
and mortar, but an always changing, deeply-interesting panorama, and 
will read not only sermons in stones, but essays, tales, romances, aye, 
and poems in the commonest incidents of every-day life. Bear with 
me, then, brethren in the spirit—bear with me while I descant on cer- 
tain peculiarities of one common love, and haply be led into pleasant 
recollections of your participation in the scenes described, or a healthy 
determination to see them with your own proper eyes. 

Soothing the savage breast is my theme, and consequently the 
amusements of the upper ten thousand come not within my sphere. 
They soothe their anything but savage breasts, in public, at the opera 
—and you know what that is? You know the “grand extra night,” 
the crowded stalls, the seething pit, the promenade round it closely 
thronged by those extraordinary people who always form the ragged 
selvage of the opera pit, and who are never missed from this locale! 
You know the wonderful foreigners, bearded and moustached, some 
with flowing curls, and some bald as a new-laid egg, cloudy as to their 
linen, small as to their feet, but one and all beating time either with 
their heads or those thick fore-fingers embossed with heavy signet 
rings, and unanimous and one-voiced in silencing any unfortunate 
stranger who attempts conversation by a prolonged and ferocious 
“‘ Hish—sh—sh!” You have seen the young men about town who, 
with small resources and a fondness for music, purchase renters’ tickets, 
which admit them to the pit, where they lounge until the end of the 
first act, by which time their restless scanning of the house has usually 
found out some friends, in whose box they can claim a vacant seat for 
the remainder of the evening! You have seen Messrs. Ivory, McBone, 
and Deloge, the librarians, edging their way through the crowd, and 
respectfully bowing to their patrons, while their eyes run over tier 
after tier of boxes, as they are mentally computing their gains or 
losses on the evening! No need to talk to you of the different boxes—the 
“ omnibus,” with its simpering youths and fiery-faced, dull-eyed, used- 
up old men ; the pit-tier gleaming with the beautiful faces of women, 
in animated conversation with lounging friends below them; the grand 
and the first tiers, unlike all the rest of the house, full of the first 
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fashion, and regularly engaged from season to season, and the upper 
boxes thronged with a miscellaneous and motley company. There, 
high aloft, are Mrs Pendragon and Mrs. Cholmeley Ferrars (née Ann 
Dawson) blazing in rouge and diamonds, smiling on the cavaliers 
beside them (and, truth to tell, on many others on the opposite side of 
the house), and laughing so loudly that old Lady Hencluck looks up 
from her box on the grand tier, and shudders lest her daughters should 
catch sight of the reprobates—shudders even more at the thought that 
her son, the Hon. Spooner Yolkham, might look up and be smitten 
with the beauty of the Moabitish women! You know, too, the people 
who come in with orders—their coloured dresses, the poppies, the 
wheat-ears, the nodding birds’-nests in their hair, their gloves with 
fingers doubling over at the top, their single /orgnette, the full qualities 
of which are not called out until the organ of vision likewise has been 
obstructed by the hand of the operator! 

You have known all this for years; come, then, with me and see 
how really savage breasts are soothed; how the struggling tradesman 
and the lowest mechanic forget for a few hours their cares, and listen 
with unalloyed pleasure to much really beautiful music, to many some- 
times nonsensical but always harmless songs. Half-past eight peals 
from the neighbouring churches, as we stroll down a long, narrowish 
street running parallel with Holborn, and situated between that great 
thoroughfare and Russell-square. Over the side-door of a tavern are 
two enormous red lamps, on which, in white letters, are inscribed 
““The Lord Somerset Music Hall;” round the entrance are some half- 
dozen children peering wistfully up the corridor, and dancing fantasti- 
cally before the looking-glass door which shuts out the glories beyond. 
Our approach delights these little people, and they ery—‘“ Here’s some 
swells—now we shall see the hinside!” We pass the looking-glass door, 
and find ourselves in front of a bar, at which a Jewish gentlemen in a 
velvet waistcoat and much mosaic jewellery is regaling. ‘Take your 
tickets, gents,” says he, in an authoritative manner. “Sixpence the 
body of the ‘all; ninepence the gallery, which is more select.” We 
prefer the gallery, not from pride, but because we shall in all pro- 
bability have a better view, and ascend a staircase to the left. Passing 
through a swing-door, we enter a broad gallery, furnished with narrow 
tables and Windsor chairs; and below us lies a large salle, similarly 
furnished, and thronged with people. There must be at least eight 
hundred persons present, and all of what we are accustomed to call the 
“lower orders:” bakers, with the traces of the flour still visible on 
their clothes; butchers, with a tell-tale bit of blue apron sticking out 
from beneath their overcoats; mechanics, with half-washed faces and 
hard, horny hands; shop-boys, dressy little gents, clean and gaudy in 
dazzling waistcoats, and with their well-greased hair turned up in a 
curious roll at the back of their heads. Women there are too, in 
scores; a few, a very few, of the frail sisterhood, but the majority 
either honest, comfortable, motherly women, taking their “drop of 
comfort,” and looking on in wonder and admiration at the profes- 
sionals, or neatly-dressed, decent-looking girls, brought there by Tom 
er Jack, with whom they are “keeping company” and perfectly dazed 
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by the lights, the music, the general splendour and the utterly beati- 
fied state in which they find themselves. Scarcely a male mouth is 
there in the corner of which does not lurk the sealing-waxed end of a 
clay pipe; scarcely a male hand is there which does not from time to 
time clutch a pewter pot of foaming beer; but there is no riot, no 
drunkenness, no squabbling; the applause at the end of each perform- 
ance is loud indeed, but it is honest, hearty, and enthusiastic; there 
are vociferous cries of “ Bravo!” and “ Ang-coor!” but there are no 
cat calls, no yelling, no more-than-questionable “ chaff.” 

At the time of our entrance, the stage is occupied by the prima donna, 
the primo tenore, and some half-a-dozen of the chorus, who are singing— 
and singing very well, too—the “ Miserere” from the Trovatore. A 
grand piano and an harmonium are the accompaniments, and the whole 
is presided over by a stout man with a fair moustache, who, with his 
back turned to the audience, and his face to the singers, duly conducts 
she performance with the regulation white baton, Under what circum- 
stances have I not seen that stout conductor? He looks mild and 
placid now, but I have watched him mufile his stern face in his sterner 
cloak, when Giulia Lucrezia Grisi Borgia has flung herself at his and 
his brother noblemen’s feet! I have beheld him in the approved 
finger-post attitude, pointing with outstretched russet-gloved forefinger 
at Mr. Edgardo Sims Reeves, who stood calling down a malediction 
on the head of Colonel Whitworth Ashton! Sick of the world, 
he has retired into a monastery of tow-bearded friars, and welcomed to 
its seclusion the broken-hearted lover of the King’s Favourite ;—but 
being bored, I conclude, by the monotony of the life I have found 
him, two nights afterwards, in the lightest of Neapolitan costumes, 
singing snatches of a barcarole, and playfully hurling “ property” 
salmon at the agile Mr. Augustus Harris! 

The Trovatore selection is over, and the conductor, in stentorian 
tones, requests the attention of the audience to a “Comic song from 
Mr. Boss—“ Mr. Boss will sing ‘Hamlet.’” A roar of applause follows 
this announcement, the tables are thumped until the pewter-pots and 
glasses jump and jingle again, for Mr. Boss is the most popular soother 
of the savage breast now extant; his engagements are numerous, his 
salary enormous, his powers of attraction incalculable. 

Ten years ago, Boss caused a great sensation. Admirably made up 
in face and costume, he sang the last half-contrite, half-defiant chaunt 
of a criminal about to be hung; a quaint song, uninteresting enough 
in itself, but which, as sung by Boss, happened to hit the town. The 
success was enormous; all the leading men of fashion, members of Par- 
liament, literateurs, and actors, came not once but repeatedly to hear 
it; the rooms were thronged for months; the announcement of Boss’s 
name was the signal for long continued and stentorian roars of delight; 
and even Mrs. Street’s sanctum, the bar (Mrs. Streets was the landlady, 
and a very pleasant woman), was deserted by Guardsmen, the Irish 
members, and the comic writers, its usual occupants, while this song 
was going on. Since then, no singing-room has been considered per- 
fect without Boss was engaged, and frequently he visits two or three 
on the same night. Let us pay him due attention. 
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The audience is hushed, the piano and harmonium play Weber's 
“ Surprise,” and Mr. Boss slowly stalks on to the platform. He is a small 
man, dressed in a divided suit—one leg, one arm, half his body and half 
his head being covered with chain mail, the corresponding limbs and 
halves of body and head being clad in Hamlet’s conventional sables. 
That portion of his face to which the armour belongs is whitened, and 
when this side is turned to the audience, he represents the Ghost. This 
last word he pronounces with the g soft, as in the word “ general,” and 
the people are in extacies at the joke. Inaloud but ragged voice, and in 
a drawling tone through which the Irish accent perpetually struggles to 
the surface, he sings a very long, very dull, very dreary song—five 
yards, at least, of doggrel verse, containing no gleam of wit, no notion 
of humour, interspersed with slang sayings, and snatches of exaggerated 
dance and melo-dramatic combat. Throughout this wearying per- 
formance a grim silence is maintained; it is evident that the people 
are not amused; but they have received the tradition that they ought 
to be entertained, so, at its conclusion, they burst forth with the most 
vociferous applause. Boss is recalled, an encore is demanded, and, 
after some show of reluctance, yielded to; but we have had enough 
of Boss and the Lord Somerset, and will once more forth into the 
open air. 

Easton’s is our next pitch—Easton’s Grand Music Hall, capable of 
containing two thousand persons, as stated in the monstrous posting 
bills with which the hoardings and dead walls of London have been 
adorned for the last three months. Easton is an enterprising publican, 
who has converted a large building in the rear of his tavern—last used 
as a place of meeting for silly chartists and ungrammatical demagogues 
—into one of the largest and handsomest rooms in London; very 
superior to the Lord Somerset, showing its superiority at once in the 
tesselated pavement of its corridor, in the polished mahogany retreat 
of its money-taker, in the brown and gold uniform of its own special 
and private constable. A good trade Easton must do, too; for, though 
it is scarcely ten o'clock, we are told there is only standing room, and 
find, on entering, that we have not been deceived. The hall is very 
large and very lofty, with a regular stage fitted up with a drawing- 
room, “ flat” and ‘ wings,” a grand piano, and an harmonium at one 
end, and a very spacious gallery at the other. The furniture and fit- 
tings are much of the same class as those previously described, but 
superior in their finish; indeed, some of the frescoes of birds and 
flowers on the walls are gems of art. The company, also, are of a 
better class; there are scarcely any fustian-jackets, and many more 
cigars than pipes ; there are fewer women too. 

There are eighteen hundred people present, and the waiter tells us 
that they have never had less than fifteen hundred since they opened. 
The charges for admission to hall and gallery are respectively sixpence 
and ninepence, and when we add to this the profit on the liquor con- 
sumed, we may reckon that Easton makes his investment pay a pretty 
considerable interest. He deserves his success, for the vocal and all 
other arrangements of his undertaking are admirably carried out. He 
is a practical instance of the British enterprise, which, when it once 
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gets the starting notion from abroad, improves vastly on the original 
idea. There is no café chantant in Paris equal to Easton’s Music Hall. 

Apropos of that, there does the exiled foreigner soothe his 
savage breast, when politics have driven him for refuge to these 
gloomy shores? Where, but Pascati’s in Leicester-square! ‘There, in 
a room decorated after the Parisian fashion, with polished marble 
tables and thick white crockery, with garlands of artificial flowers, with 
a superfluity of looking-glass and gilding, with a dame du comptoir to, 
and waiters—his countrymen—to receive his orders, and singers—his 
countrymen and women—to amuse him, Mossoo tries to forget the 
dullness, the fogs, the spleen, the dreary Sunday, the damp weather, 
the impudent boys, and all the other miseries of his exiled life. There 
he drinks his beloved absinthe, smokes his cigarrettes, smiles placidly at 
the pure and innocent humour of the Charivari, or growls over the 
broadsheet devoted to the insult of his party. There he listens to 
sparkling chansonettes, long sentimental ditties, and buffo songs; the 
great fun of which consists in repeating the same words many times 
over with the greatest rapidity, and which, to me, are inexpressibly 
dreary, but afford him the greatest delight. All these attractions 
combine to make Pascati’s Mossoo’s favourite resort; it is not the rose, 
but it is uncommonly near it; and until a revolution, or some other 
chance, allows him once more to circulate on his beloved Boulevards, 
he contents himself with this imitation of its cafés. 





THE THUNDERER’S ROMANCE. 
By Maurice Davies. 


Scarrerep here and there in this rough-handed unromantic world, 
there are, it is our happiness to believe, even yetextant in these 
degenerate times, some few bright relics of a more golden age—an 
age when passion and poetry reigned triumphant over daily life ; 
when men were not practical men, and women not yet strong- ninded 
females, and ere that thick-fingured, but crafty Wizard of the North, 
the Real, had put his extinguisher on that sweet child of the sunny 
south, the Ideal. Owning, as we do, to certain soft remembrances 
in auld lang syne, it is with intense joy that we hail any symp- 
toms of a return to the “the good old times ;”—and though we 
really did not mean to perpetrate a pun on such a subject, yet was it 
by nothing more or less than a reference fo the good old 7umes—we 
mean the leading journal of the day—that we became possessed of the 
facts which go to make up the following romantic history. Before 
perusing our legend, then, it would be well for our readers to consult 
a file of the newspaper in question, and there, in the second column of 
the impressions of December 27th, 1855, and January 2nd J856, they 
will find the two brief missives of Spoonini and Daisy respectively, 
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whose publication led a certain inquisitive individual, by dint of pro- 
tracted and laborious investigation, to arrive at the full particulars 
composing the scene from the life-drama of this romantic pair. 

The legend, though one of our own native land, and of the present 
day, is oriental both in its locality and nature. 

In that quarter of the metropolis which we term La Chapelle Blanche, 
(a name, alas, long since perverted to the vernacular Whitechapel,) and 
near the verdant sward of Bethnal, lies a sweet suburban retreat, 
known to the orthodox as Les Champs de Saliva, but which, again, 
common-place topographers degenerate into Spitalfields—in this 
rustic retreat dwelt Spoonini. 

Spoonini, too, as will be readily perceived, is no epithet appertaining 
to the real. In the language of ordinary life—to which bathos, even 
in our most soaring aspirations, we are ever and anon dragged down— 
in the wear and tear of every-day existence, our hero was known not 
as Spoonini, but as Jones ; to which not altogether sonorous surname 
some senseless godfather, missing the golden opportunity of a more 
mellifluous combination, had prefixed the somewhat ignoble adjunct of 
John. To the commou world Spoonini was not Spoonini, but John 
Jones, the scion of a respectable house in the hat and umbrella business, 
situate in or near Spitalfields. 

At the date of this romance, John Jones was a youth of eighteen, 
short, chubby, and apple-faced ; but, though comfortable in outward 
presentment, he yet had clouds to dim the sunshine of his early years. 
In fact, those years themselves were to him a cloud. He did not 
grieve, like ordinary mortals, that time sped with him, nay, rather that 
it halted. His juvenility was to him a hidden source of sorrow. 
Though his form was manly and his speech withal bumptious, yet the 
common consent of mankind without, joined with his own secret sense 
of the impracticability of whiskers to assure him he was still a boy ; 
and at this he fretted. Then again John Jones disliked the business. 
The tented field for him; for him the naval hero’s life of fame, the 
blue ocean ; the boundless desert, anything but the narrow confines of 
the paternal shop ; whereat, like a prisoned bird, his lofty soul chafed 
and mournfully beat her chained wings. But last, not least, in the 
catalogue of shadows that overclouded his destiny, John Jones felt him- 
self unloved. If men scorned his youth, women lowered him still more 
in the seale of time; they treated him as a child; laughed at his 
assumption of man’s estate; their talk in his presence was of the 
“rising generation ;” their sole object of admiration seemed to consist 
in those hirsute adornments of manhood which he lacked. These were 
the sorrows that often made John Jones’s pillow a sleepless one. The 
hat of his fate was brushed the wrong way—what marvel that his 
nights were nap-less! Time, indeed, might develop his years to the 
limit of a Methuselah, but what were this if he should go, lovely but 
unloved, to the grave! Time he might reckon on, but time alone to 
that child of romance might prove a bane : he needed a ladie-love. For 
what were Alonzo the Brave without the fair Imogene? What Abelard 
irrespective of Heloise? What even Villikins himself without his 
Dinah ? 
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How John Jones found, and—alas that we should have to write it— 
how he lost this last and greatest object in his desires, is the purport of 
the present history. 

It was evening, cool umbrageous summer evening, in the delicious 
region of the Champs de Saliva. The day had been warm, and the 
breeze was consequently scentladen with a thousand varied odours 
whose nature it were idle to specify. The pen could not make them 
palpable to sense, and to appreciate them one must stroll, at the close 
of a day in June, by the fosse which still keeps green the memory of 
unfortunate Jane Shore ; or (which will do equally well) must wander, 
when the tide has ebbed, by the fragrant margin of the silvery Thames. 
John Jones had shut the shop, and, breathing in his inmost heart an 
unsyllabled benediction on the Early-closing Association, sallied forth 
for his evening’s walk and his evening’ cigar. Out of sight of the 
ancestral domain (for his sire objected to the bland narcotic), John 
lighted the perfumed pickwick at the flame-guarded portals of a 
butcher’s shop, and then (happy omen of his floral tastes !) wandered 
on towards the Flowerpot, Bishopsgate. 

Arrived there he meditated moistening his human clay with a cool 
tankard of the golden liquid of Bass—for poet-souls are proverbially 
thirsty—but, ere he sought that ambrosial fluid from the Hebe at the 
bar, he paused awhile and gave one careless glance at the many-coloured 
vehicles which flitted gaily past, bearing their loads of happy travellers 
to the land of the kings, or the green retreats of distant Hackney, or to 
that station from which, on tle vapoury piaions of the steam, they 
should cleave their swift way to the counties of the East, whence in 
olden time came the wise men. 

He smiled with the air of a man, who, for the time, tolerates exis- 
tence, and is briefly oblivious of its bores, and then turned him to quit 
the fairy pageant, when—lo, a crisis in his life! He looked. He saw. 
He loved. 

Yes, fit wayfarer was she for that radiant pathway !—meet footsteps 
that for such a soil! Nymph-like she seemed to rise from the flags ; 
yet not all etherial his vision, for Mary Mopps was flesh and blood, 
and plenty of them, too; and, though not in years “forty-three,” yet 
in other respects she resembled her of whom, on the shore of ocean, 
the poet sang, for she was “ fair” and she was “fat.” Well matched, 
as she undoubtedly was, with John Jones, in the rotundity of her out- 
ward form, one glance of prophetic love told him their souls were 
likewise twin, and the faith that filled his breast prompted confession 
on the lip, as he exclaimed— 

“O, Gemini !” 

And was this but a new day-dream of beardless youth? Did this 
Phebe meet, but to tantalize the gaze of our Endymion? Waned she 
as she rose to his sight? No; far from it. On her lightsome path 
she paused, as thougli stayed by his glance of adoration. Sweet bird! 
Beware the fascination of the painted snake. Fond flatterer, still she 
lingers. Andah! Did she quail before the lustre of John Jones’s 
mosaic jewellery, or was it but eye flashing responsive to eye, as heart 
already in the precocity of young affection had answered heart? We 
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cannot fathom the cause, we can but chronicle the result—Mary Mopps 
winked at John Jones. 

No words were needed. Together they sought the nectarine foun- 
tain. She shared his cool goblet, albeit declining the golden liquid, 
and, in her simpered preference for “ half and half,” unconsciously, it 
may be, lisping Hymen’s sweetest maxim, that it is not in the glittering 
gold, but in the fair conjunction of loving hearts, that mutual bliss 
consists. Prodigal in his new-born affection, John Jones insinuated a 
tiny beaker of the mountain dew, whose limpid contents she faylike 
drained as her accustomed beverage. And then they emerged into the 
bright and gaseous streets, their eyes the brighter, their pulse more 
warmly beating. Amid the defiles of the dewy fields of Saliva he told 
his love—he spoke of the business—he enumerated his expectations. 
It was the magic hour of evening, when hearts (like men) shut up the 
shops of reality and wander forth into shadowy regions, oblivious of 
the morrow. So fared it with this romantic couple. Stern parients 
were forgotten. ‘They remembered only that they loved. The word 
was spoken. Yes. That love was mutual. Whiskers were not a pre- 
requisite ; youth no obstacle; the business an advantage. The clouds 
were dispelled, and the starry sky beamed tranquilly on the path of the 
once-despondent youth. John Jones and Mary Mopps plighted and 
gave their troth. And, when the mystic hour of ten chimed from the 
antique tower, they turned them to sup on the food that mermaids eat 
in their coral caves, and quaffed once more the luscious stream that 
flows from the rich gatherings of the maids of Kent (for to them the 
viands were not unseasonable oysters or common beer.) And then, 
arm linked in arm, they bent their way over the ancient bridge, 
towards the wealthy burgh of the south, in whose market-place Mary’s 
sire vended at early morn the green productions of mother earth, (in 
other words, he was a market-gardener.) And as they lingered on the 
spanning bridge and gazed into the translucent stream below, they 
spoke of future meetings, they vowed a quick exchange of honeyed 
letters ; and, lest prying eyes should intrusively gaze into their mis- 
sives, and thence learn the hallowed names whose virgin syllables it 
were sacrilege for other lips to utter, they agreed that John Jones 
should assume the soft synonym of Spoonini, while Mary Mopps took 
to herself, as a joint emblem of her quiet beauty and poetic parentage, 
the name of the “wee modest, crimson-tippit flower ”— Daisy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mysterious is the reflex of the inner on the outer life; wondrous the 
influence the heart possesses over the hand. Spoonini no longer 
languished in the paternal shop ; his avocation was no more an irksome 
task, but a pleasing duty. He had now something for which to live 
and labour. The warmth of love exuded in the perspiration of in- 
dustry ; so that he would start from some gloomy reverie as often as a 
customer entered, and, after alarming the unconscious stranger by the 
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energy with which he supplied his demands, he would exclaim, as he 
clutched the silver coin— 

“Sold again! Four and nine-pence more for Daisy.” 

And yet—shame on him that the historian should have to write it ! 
—hard as the steel which pens this legend was the heart of Spoonini— 
short as his own stature the duration of his constancy—frail as the 
gossamer he vended were the vows Spoonini breathed to Daisy. 

One day, so very shortly after his engagement, that, for the sake of 
common spoony-nature, we omit the date, Spoonini, in responding 
to the calls of business, had occasion to repair to Belgravia, there to 
garnish with an appropriate chimney-pot the aristocratic summit of 
Lord Tuftytop. The spacious halls of the nobleman’s mansion 
awakened no envy in the as yet unswerving Spoonini. He asked but 
“a cottage (on the Caucacus,” or elsewhere—situation immaterial ) so 
that Daisy were with him. The insolent demeanour of the aristocrat, 
who facetiously termed him, “ Little Golgotha,” excited no ire in his 
placid bosom. He thought but of business, and forgot his dignity ; 
he pocketed the insult contemporaneously with the cash, and once 
more exclaimed, as his lordship departed —* Lincoln and Bennett—sold 
again—one pound three for—” 

Reader, the almanaes for 1856 were wrong; they prophesied there 
would be but one eclipse visible in England, and sat that down for 
October 13th; but here, on an early day in January, occurred a per- 
fectly visible eclipse in the sun of Spoonini’s love. Daisy underwent 
complete occultation before the more resplendent charms of the Hon- 
ourable Seraphina Smuggins. In an unlucky moment this fair lumi- 
nary shot athwart the orbit of the erratic Spoonini, as he was packing 
up his sample hats, preparatory to leaving her father’s dazzling halls, 
She smiled on him graciously—at least so deemed the complacent 
little hatter—and blandly inquire >d— 

“ Where’s Lord Tuftytop ?’ 

Scarcely able to stammer out the necessary information, that her 
noble governor had evaporated, he hid his blushing face in a convenient 
hat-box, and, as that lady left the chamber, Spoonini felt his heart go 
with her to the boudoir. 

“ Simpleton that I have been,” he soliloquised on the knife-board of 
the homeward-bound-bus, “to stoop to the market-garden, when the 
conservatory was within my reach ; to gather the field flower, where I 
might have culled the exotic! From the button-hole of my affections 
will I tear the ridiculous Dai uisy, and replace it with the rich Camelia ;’ 
and from henceforth the fealty of that recreant knight was dedicated 
to the Lady Seraphina. 

He sought no longer the fields of Saliva, when the work of the day 
was done; but leaving behind him the hated shop, where once more 
the only acceptable articles were the shutters, he would be wafted in a 
ear of regal blue, from La Chapelle Blanche to the hero’s arch in the 
Park of Hyde ; and thence going to the abode of his new divinity, he 
would tarry at its impassable gate, and watch and worship at a dis- 
tance, as she passed from the hall to the carriage on her nightly way 
to the revels of her sister-sirens; and dream of the day when lis 
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white kids should hand her triumphantly to the chariot, and his dress- 
boots gleam brightly in the dance beside her satin slipper. At the 
theatre he would look up from the pit at her he adored, where she sat, 
literally as figuratively, only one rank below “the gods.” And every 
Sunday he sacrificed fabulous sums—once laid aside for Daisy—in 
bribing the pew-opener at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, to put him in a 
position commanding a good sight of the Tuftytop pew. In short, 
preserving for him the character of Endymion, and transferring the 
lunar part to the Lady Seraphina, our little hatter seemed in a fair 
way of fulfilling the ancient fable ; for, in these critical days, the old 
Greek legend easily revolves itself into a poetical mode of expressing 
lunacy in the Latmian shepherd. 

And poor Daisy! Forgotten and forsaken, she roamed in vain 
through the desolate fields, and wearily paced the streets, where stranger 
faces alone met her anxious gaze. Like a little bird, whom care- 
less boys have robbed of her love-pledges in the hawthorn tree, she 
returned again and again to the familiar spot, to find the nest where 
she had laid her bosom torn away, and only the thorny hedge for her 
resting-place. Tootruly did she resemble the crimson-tipped flower of 
the field, for her white eye-lids were reddened with weeping, and wet 
with the dew of tears. 

At length to such a pitch did Spoonini’s monomania reach, that he 
despatched to the Lady Seraphina, per parcels’ delivery, a love- gift, 
which he fancied could not fail to convey to her sensitive heart the 
message he intended, viz: that he was ready to stand by her in 
the sunshine, and yet more, shield her from the storms of life ; con- 
sisting, as it did, of the choicest umbrella the shop could boast, on the 
ivory handle of which he had caused to be engraved the words— 


“ From him who adores thee.” 


This, accompanied by one of his business-cards, he forwarded on 
the Saturday, and the next day took his stand as usual by the drive in 
Hyde Park, where he patiently tarried for her chariot wheels. 

At length the Tuftytop livery caught his eye, and—can he believe 
his oculars !—the footman on the box holds in his hand, conspicuously 
displayed (of course as a signal from his lady) the votive umbrella 
itself. Now then, Spoonini, the tide of thy affairs has begun to flow to 
fortune. The turn has come—literally so ; for as the carriage turned 
at the extremity of the drive, where stood Spoonini, half disappointed 
to perceive the blinds of the brougham studiously closed, the footman 
alighted and approached him. Doubtless the lady prudently conceals 
herself, and sends her invitation by the “little Mercury,” who, however, 
was in fact, an orthodox flunkey of six feet two. In a moment more 
he would be seated by her side. The ambitious hatter had scarcely 
time or breath to reply in an eager affirmative to the demand— 

“Did you send this to the Lady Seraphina?” when whack—whack 
—thump—thump descended that emphatic pledge of love on the head 
and shoulders of the astonished Spoonini, wielded most inappropriately 
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and uncomfortably by the powerful arm of the gigantic footman. 
When his vigorous efforts had at length resulted in the entire dismem- 
berment of the instrument of torture, he hurled the remaining ivory 
handle at the retreating legs of the fugitive swain, and, with a promise 
that he would renew his delicate attentions on their next meeting, 
returned to the empty carriage, leaving Spoonini to the tender mercies 
of a whole rabble of little boys, who readily took up “the game,” and 
pursued him to the very verge of the park, where at length a glimpse 
of blue relieved the stormy sky, in the shape of a policeman, who freed 
him from his pursuers, and conducted him in safety to the azure vehicle, 
wherein he sped, with a kindred look of blue on his own visage, crest- 
fallen and miserable, to the sheltering regions of La Chapelle Blanche. 
And thus ended the aristocratic aspirations of the faithless Spoonini. 


ON eee 


CHAPTER III. 


SomEBopy, we believe Lamartine, says somewhere, “ The finest poetry 
is that which we cannot express in words.” Spoonini’s poetry, however, 
was not quite so fine-drawn as this; it was of a more practical kind, 
and did not scorn to assume the humble adjunct of our mother- 
tongue. Under the dynasty of Daisy the little laureatis muse had been 
singularly prolific, and her ucubrations cost him a good round sum in 
cream-laid paper, and crowquill pens. On the very evening previous 
to the seraphinic vision that had proved so fatal a death-blow to his 
constancy, he had addressed to Daisy, at the post-office where she 
daily called for letters, two copies of verses which took to themselves 
the form of the charade and ran thus— 


i. 
When the rosy morn appearing, 
Proves the sun is getting up; 
From the grass its meek head rearing, 
Dewy-filled, like fairy cup, 
What's the modest flow’r one may sce? 
Tell me, sweet, its titlk—— 


Il. 
And when gentle eve is stealing, 
O’er the hills and valleys dim ; 
Who, his ardent form revealing, 
All thy favour draws tow’rds him ? 
The Spoony near, thou wilt reply, 
In other words thy —— 


In these dashes (which of course represents severally the words Daisy 
and Spoony-NIGH, i.e., Spoonini) the votary of the Muses prided him- 
self that there lay hid a whole mine, not only of poesy, but also of 
genuine wit and homour. 

He did not much expect his beloved would guess them, for he had 
no great opinion of her poetic powers ; in fact, he deemed all the ro- 
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mance of the pair to be absorbed in himself. However, as things 
turned out, in consequence of his Belgravian predilections, he never 
applied at the post-office where Daisy generally deposited her replies, 
and, therefore, knew nothing of the fate of the charades; but, on the 
morrow which succeeded the rude disruption of his daydream, he so 
far returned to his old affection as to enter the usual depdt of his 
former flame’s letters, and timidly enquire if there were any awaiting 
him. He expected to find a large instalment of reproaehful—perhaps 
indignant—epistles ; or it may be, she would try and do the sweet 
and win him back by tenderness and honeyed words. He almost 
doubted whether he had not better take a hand-barrow to carry away 
his numerous “last appeals "—when, to his infinite surprise, the post- 
master informed him there were none—absolutely none! His sire’s 
check returned from the bank, and decorated with the words “no 
effects” could scarcely have staggered him more than Daisy’s unac- 
countable silence. 

Day after day he repeated his visit, and still with the same result, or 
rather the same absence of result. His curiosity was unsatisfied ; his 
charades un answered. 

At last a harrowing idea took possession of his mind; what if his 
neglect should have driven the disappointed Daisy to suicide? “More 
trivial things,” (he bristled up as he thought it) “have brought girls to 
desperation.” And then he would wander over the bridge where first 
they took their new names, and grew half mad with terror, as he fancied 
Daisy might thence have acquired a liking for re-baptism, and so 
jumped over the bridge down among the kittens and the puppies at 
the bottom of the Thames. Out of this delemma he saw only one 
road ; it was expensive, but he would adopt it. He would advertise in 
the famous second column of the Times; he did so, and we transcribe 
the advertisement he inserted :— 


“ Spooninit is anxious to HEAR OF Daltsy’s WHEREABOUTS. The 
charades pause for a reply.”* 


Another weary week he waited, and still no reply; at least, not 
until it had past. The same haunting fear that had spoiled Spoonini’s 
Christmas dinner tinged the opening of his new year, and promised 
even to injure the flavour of the twelfth-cake itself. A fishy taste 
pervaded his whole being, and deteriorated his very beer. He felt it 
to be a sort of purgatorial punishment for the fishes to which he had 
driven Daisy. 

At length—it was on Wednesday, the 2nd—he almost yelled with 
exultation, to see the well-known name displayed on one of the reading- 
stands in the penny news-room he patronized. 

He extended his arms in a paternal style, as though to welcome the 
prodigal ; for he had no doubt that prodigal was about to return, and 
would not have been at all surprised to find her advertisement couched 
in those very words that he used to hear the clergyman commence the 
service with, when he went in such good time to St. Peter’s church. 


* Vide The Times, second column, Dec. 25, 1855. 
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But, when the first mist of astonishment cleared away from before his 
eyes, he was surprised to read as follows :— 


“ Daisy is inexpressibly flattered by Spoonini’s tender enquiry, but, 
having found a more perfect hero in a new company, she begs gratefully 
to decline any renewal of their old engagement.”* 


And was it come to this? After being thrashed in Belgravia, must 
he be bearded—as far as that was possible—in his own native fields of 
Saliva! Alas, then, he must lay to his soul the far from flattering 
unction that, instead of escaping from, he has struck most miserably on 
the boras of the dilemma. To quit the region of romance, the last 
vestige whereof had now vanished from Spoonini’s path, and to adopt 
the homely language of a humble English adage, “ between two stools,” 
be had “come to the ground.” His “ vaulting ambition” had too 
truly “o’er-leaped itself, and fallen on the other side.” His Pegasus, 
ridden with too free a rein, had kicked up his heels and ignominiously 
spilt the rider ; and, not to dwell upon the obvious moral of our 
little legend, which necessarily teaches the wisdom of seeking our hap- 
piness in our own sphere, and the misery that always attends a foolish 
desire to elevate ourselves above it—leaving sagacious readers to draw 
from our history this, to them, no doubt, forgone conclusion—we merely 
have to say, in explanation of Daisy’s conduct, that, on perceiving 
Spoonini’s neglect, she turned in time from the error of evening intro- 
ductions, and the folly of romantic flirtations, to fall back on the old 
homely affection of a long-slighted lover, of quite another kind from 
Spoonini. Like the poetical animal which appertained to that hero of 
old romance, Mr. Richard Swiveller, so did John Jones’s “gazelle” 
end by marrying a market gardener, on whose honest advances she 
had of yore smiled derisively. But her little hour of sorrow taught 
her—as so often those hours do teach—an useful lesson. With her 
conviction of John Jones’s unworthiness, her sense of her older suitor’s 
manly worth came upon her, and she was glad to get him to fetch 
from the post-office all those burning effusions of a wounded pride, but 
a still undying love, which, had he been a very little earlier, Spoonini 
might have found awaiting Aim, along with correct and not altogether 
nnpoetical solutions to his charades. 

As for Jones himself—for he has now no right to the more high- 
flown appellation—we only offer him, in parting, our condolence, in 
the shape of an emphatic “serve him right ;” and venture to hope that, 
during the two years which we have suffered to elapse ere we published 
this history, he has been sticking to business, content to defer romance 
until he can boast of maturity and a moustache. 

We were unwilling to wound his already lacerated feelings, &c. 
(please note the et cetera), by hitting him when he was down. . 

Thus much, however, we will say in conclusion—if he has not (as 
pugilistic little boys observe) “had enough,” we shall be happy to hear 
of him again in the second column of the Times, which we habitually 
peruse ; and, on that condition, we append to our else concluded tale 
the significant words—“ to be continued.” 


* Vide Times. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 


Epitep ny Jas. H. Friswetr. 
ee ae 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CAPTAIN FEELS HIMSELF AGGRIEVED. 


Arter my father had related the events told in the last chapter, he 
was for some time silent. He certainly did not lose the opportunity 
of enlarging upon the ingratitude of Miss Amy. “You see,” said he, 
“my dear son, in that woman an exemplification of the selfishness 
which pervades her sex. That is to say, that portion of the sex which 
inhabits England. I was ready to sacrifice everything to her. Possibly 
I ought not to quote my own example, a chief weakness of mine—I 
may say my only one—being a generosity, and, indeed, an exaltation 
of sentiment which is seldom met with.” 

“She,” he sighed, after a pause, spent in contemplating an empty 
tumbler and his own generosity, “did not meet me half way. No, 
she showed that caution, that cunning, for which the sex is celebrated. 
I was ready to throw myself at her feet, to cast my lot with hers, to 
die for her, to marry her. She played the spy upon my actions, dis- 
trusting me without a cause, and, of course, yielding to the impulse of 
the moment, and believing the stories told her by those females who 
so hated me, and who distorted every action of my life, she sacrificed 
me to her prejudices, and to her petty views of comfort and security.” 

The captain finished up with a good round sentence, a practice to 
which he was somewhat accustomed. 

“Wasn't she quite right, brother Ephraim?” interposed my uncle ; 
“why should we expect a woman to wed misery? Caution, indeed! 
If half the mothers in the world had a little more caution, there 
wouldn’t ha’ been half the unhappy children, either in marriage or out 
of marriage—Heaven help ’em! I dare say she married well, that 
Miss Amy. I know I hope she did, and was happy ever after, a dear 
creetur !” 

“Oh, yes; no doubt, Benjamin, you side, like all the world, against 
your brother,” said the Captain, in an injured tone. “ But there is 
one consolation, sir, and that is conscience.” He drew himself up with 
the air of a martyr. “You, Benjamin, are a religious man; perhaps 
you think that we men of the world have no conscience. But we have, 
sir; we have honour, sir—honour !—and mine is untarnished.” Hereat 
the old saddler stared, but did not answer. “I can keep myself warm 
with that, Benjamin. I triec to do what I thought was wise, expedient, 
and right. Iwas thwarted by prejudice and ignorance, like thousands 
of others before me.” 


“Well,” answered Benjamin, “it may be so. You may be right, 
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after all; but, for myself, I must say that wisdom and expediency, 
upon which you and other very clever men, rather plume yourselves, 
brother, aren’t alwus righteousness, nor anything like it.” 

“T am not going to have a theological dispute with you, Benjamin. 
I always shun such subjects. You know I do.” 

The old saddler sighed. 

“Tis all very well for the blackcoats to talk about religion, ’tis their 
profession, Benjamin. It serves Mr. Chowle uncommonly well, but 
you and I know well enough that it does not do in the world. It is 
not consistent with business. It must be abandoned in policy. It is 
ignored in law. It is deserted in physic. We have no pool to wash 
in, and to become whole, now-a-days. We are practical. We depend 
upon Holloway’s pills for a cure, and not on a miracle. We go to the 
Orthopedic Hospital to remedy club-feet, and do not wait for the touch 
of an apostle. I am a practical man—a man of the world.” 

“ And ye'd put faith in Holloway, but not in—” 

“Tt don’t amount to that, Benjamin,” interrupted my father. “TI 
do not put faith in Holloway; I test him. If his pills will not do, I 
try Morrison. If neither succeed, I go at once to a regular practitioner, 
who at least holds a licence and a diploma to kill me. We in the 
world do not trouble ourselves about these things. Why should we? 
Existence, place, society, money, the estimation of the public—these, 
which are all necessaries, vital necessaries, to us, are enough to occupy 
us. I have formed my opinion long ago. I do not want to be bothered. 
Do be polite, and leave me alone.” 

The old gentleman smoothed his hand—a very white, thin hand— 
over his wrinkled ‘row, and rubbed his eyes wearily, as if to polish 
out the crows’-feet gathering there ; and then, with a sweet but rather 
fatigued smile—if I can use that term—turned to me and said— 
“ But come, Plantagenet, these disputes with my brother will not teach 
you so much how to deal with the world, as will my adventures or 
my comments on your own. Tell me, now, how did you pass the 
evening ?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WHEREIN PLANTAGENET RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES. 


My uncle gave me a genuine look of sorrow, caused, as I well knew, 
by the obstinate and thoroughly mundane state of my uncle’s mind. 
For myself, I was too full of a new object to notice thoroughly, or to 
think deep jupon the words which fell from the two old gentlemen. 
I recall them now, but the views of life taken by a boy of twenty or 
near upon it, and a man of forty-two, are very different indeed. I 
am quite conscious that what I have written is a truism, but it is the 
nature of truisms constantly to turn up and to fly in the face of readers, 
writers, and thinkers. 

I was about to answer my futher that I passed it in Paradise ; but I 
thought the phrase a strong one, and I felt that my uncle would be 
shocked. 
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“T was delighted,” said I. “ We saw a most beautiful, delightful, 
romantic play. Some of the sentiments, uncle, were as solemn as 
sermons.” 

“ Ah!” said Benjamin, “ the devil quoted Scripter a long while ago.” 

“ How delightful you are, Benjamin,” said the Captain. ‘ How fine 
it is to find a man of your years sticking to his early prejudices. 

“‘ And then we went home with Mr. Nibbs, and had supper.” 

“In his garret, I suppose!” cried the Captain, gaily. Mr. Pope, 
who moved in some very good society, and was intimate with a secre- 
tary of state, a bishop, and a very nice selection of lords, hath drawn 
the picture of such an one.” 

“ee ———— who high in Drury-lan 
Lull’d by soft zephyrs thro’ the broken a 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends ; 
Obliged by hunger or—’ 
“T quite forget the rest, but it is a very pretty picture, and doubtless 
a very true one.” 

“Tt was not a garret,” said I, indignantly; “it was a very nice 
apartment on the second floor.” 

‘“*T'was very near it, then,” cried the Captain. 

‘*T wonder, father,” said I, “‘ that a man who knows so much of the 
world as you do, should entertain such very popular, not to say 
vulgar prejudices.” 

The Captain burst iuto a laugh, full of triumph and glee. “ Listen 
to him,” he cried, to my uncle; “how delightful it is! Really, it 
makes one young to hear him, he is so fresh. Pray go on, Plantagenet ; 
whom did you there meet ?” 

“T met Mr. Spencer's sister,” said I, “and a literary friend of his, 
and a very delightful evening we had. I learnt a great deal of the 
world there, I can tell you. I heard of men who moved the great 
nations; of those whose articles had been more powerful than the 
House of Commons or the prime minister, and who have overturned a 
ministry simply by their pens. Yes, sir, I talked with those who knew, 
and who lived on intimate terms with, the wide-minded, powerful, and 
eccentric Gong, the editor of the Universalist and who had heard 
from his own lips the trenchant satire, and the cutting retorts of the 
sarcastic but warm-hearted Thong.” 

I remember, even now, the shout of jubilant laughter with which 
Captain Smooth answered my enthusiasm. 

“Who,” he asked, “who the devil is Gong ?—and who cares about 
Thong? It suited the young fellows with whom you spent the even- 
ing, to talk about them, and to magnify them, and to make them 
powers in Europe, nay, in heaven, for what they care, but that does 
not make them so. It is all very well for the professors, but it will 
not do for us, who know the world. Gong is nobody beyond his im- 
mediate circle, and Thong, if that be the gentleman’s name, is no 
doubt only thought a morose and an ill-natured man. I dare say that 
they know themselves better than the young men you were with 
appear to know them, and doubtlessly put themselves down at their 
true value. They are but froth on the surface, my dear boy, as you 
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will see in a few years. They overthrow a minister—nonsense; they 
shake a kingdom—why, they never penetrate beyond a certain circle. 
They are unknown, unheard of in the wilds of Cumberland, or in the 
plains of Wiltshire. They don’t move the landowners nor the country 
gentlemen there. The great body of the people are quite as ignorant 
of a word of their writings as they are of their names, and not a small 
portion of the readers of the Universalist, which is certainly, as you 
say, the most widely read paper in the world, put down the thunders 
of Gong to a machine, or fancy that the leaders of his paper are manu- 
factured by a joint-stock company. They never, I will venture to say, 
imagine them to be the opinions of an individual. No, my dear child, 
a cock on his own dunghill is a very fine bird. Let him keep there. 
Directly he comes away from it, and tries to crow on any other eleva- 
tion, he finds that he at once is put down to his true level, and finds 
other birds who can crow as well as he. Gong and Thong are very 
good fellows, no doubt. The fault lies in their being made better fel- 
lows, and in our being told that they have more power and greater 
trials than other men, when, in fact, they have considerably less esti- 
mation granted them by the world, than the clever engineer, the suc- 
cessful builder, who perhaps never planned a house in his life, or the 
doctor, who by a lucky cure, gains a reputation, a knighthood, anda 
fortune.” 

I must say that my heart fell greatly, but there was a consider- 
able deal of what Spencer called “ one-sided truth” in it. When I next 
met my friend, which I did very shortly afterwards, allured to his 
chambers, by an attraction of which the reader is quite cognizant, I 
spoke to him on the subject, and asked his opinion on the matter. 

“What the Captain says,” he answered, looking at his sister, who 
sat quietly sewing, “is quite true, is it not, Bridget?” 

“Perfectly so,” she said, “your trade, Spencer, has not won its 
place, yet, nor will it for some time, nor do I see that it is to be re- 
gretted. If a powerful newspaper editor had as many levees as a 
minister, as many applicants for assistance as a charitable millionaire, 
and as many invitations to tea as a popular clergyman, I fancy that 
those calls would not only interfere with his independence of thought, 
but would even destroy his power of thinking. His province is to ob- 
serve, and he had best be quiet and alone.” 

“Very good, Bridget,” said Spencer. 

“ And,” continued he, “what your father said about the garret was 
very old and stupid, but what he said was otherwise very good. People 
who write are a great deal too literary; they ought to come out into 
the great world, and know their strength and their position. A man 
may write an article, which shall, and I maintain it, overthrow a min- 
ister, and become the talk of Europe over-night, and the next morning, 
whilst his words are fermenting the brains of thousands, may be 

sneered at by his tailor, for being a poor scribbler. He ought to have 
not a casual adhesion, but a thorough connexion with the great world, 
with business, and with some permanent profession, so that he shall 
take, not the views of a student, but those of an actual mover in the 
ways of life; as for his nothingness, you know, my boy,” said Spencer, 
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lighting his pipe, “‘it’s all stuff, all nonsense. A man who can write a 
good book, a clever article, or even turn a smart sentence, has a 
power, which may not be very immediate in its effects, but which is 
frequently immense in its results, and,” he concluded, “ he is a fool if 
he does not know it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN WHICH THE READER GAINS A GLIMPSE OF PLANTAGENET’S MOFHER, 


THERE can be no shadow of a doubt, but that those readers who like a 
rattling—fast—five-bar gate—stone-fence—blood-horse and prodigious- 
leap kind of story, think that my last chapter was intolerably dull. I 
have nothing to object to their position, but I must say that continual 
fireworks are expensive, as well as tiresome, and that every British 
writer must here have his moments of intense dullness as well as any 
other person. "Tis an old characteristic of the English. “ ls s’amusent 
moult tristement, selon la coutume de leur pays.” So writes the French 
chronicler, fifties of years ago. So would write M. Jules Janin of us 
to-day. 

I have not told my readers who my mother was, although they can 
probably guess that the lady so much objurgated by Captain Smooth, 
claimed some property in me. If they have so devined they are quite 
right. A sad old lady, who always wore black, who was melancholy 
and deeply religious, and who resided in a dull little house at Norwood, 
was, as far back as I can recollect, the lady who did me the honour to 
call me son. To her I owed my education, my clothes, my pocket- 
money. To her I owed a thousand little kindnesses, and all those 
small, delicate attentions which each of us have had, or should have 
had, from our mothers. 

Seve-e, calm, and cold to others, she was never so to me. To others, 
heaven knows, she must have presented a rough exterior; to me even 
her devotion to religion and to her spiritual guide, had something in 
it terribly depressing, and of the alternate holidays, spent now with my 
father, and now with her, I must confess that I loved those in which 
the shrewd old captain and the quaint, honest old saddler took part. 
I do not for a moment impugn my mother’s goodness, I only know now, 
that she and those round her had the capacity of presenting to my 
young mind that goodness in a distasteful form. I see the same thing 
every day. Arthur, Jacky, Dick, and Harry, who will come home to 
their holidays just now, will be undergoing the same sad process, for I 
call it so. Perhaps one of the saddest in a not very merry world, is 
that sight of injudicious religionists; of Elis whose sons turn away from 
their father’s faith; of those who might be infant Samuels if infant 
Samue!s learnt God’s goodness by rote, but who perceiving with all 
the quick perception of a child the unsound part, the “sham” of the 
whole, turn away with a disgust which is seldom overcome, and enter- 
tain for every gentle and blessed truth a distrust which in after life 
they cannot conquer. 
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Can I ever forget the family prayers and the religious meetings my 
dear mother used to have, and hold? Can I forget, the unction, I 
suppose I may not irreverently call it, the extreme unction, with which 
a certain Brother Yeardye—they called him Yardy—used to pray for 
me; and then after a preparatory smack of his lips and a deep inspira- 
tion of breath (the only inspiration which he ever had I fear) used to 
glide off into his favourite exercise of praying for my father. My 
poor dear mother regarded these devotional exercises in the most 
favourable light, and Brother Yardy and his prayers as fine specimens 
both of holy men and of holy words. As for my father, his view of the 
matter was very different indeed. Mr. Chowle, who was an intimate 
of Brother Yardy, once informed him of the little private devotional 
exercises which used to take place in the front parlour at Norwood. 
For myself, I would have had my finger cut off, rather than have 
done so. 

When I returned home a day or so after that discovery, I found my 
father in great glee. There was a triumph in his light blue, uncertain 
eyes. He. commenced accordingly to his expressed plan, that of the 
gentle in manner, although he soon grew very “strong in matter.” 

“T believe,” said he, “that at your mother's house, you meet, Mr. 
Plantagenet, with a person, a Mister, Mister, damn it Benjamin, what's 
the fellow’s name?” 

“There didn’t need no imprecation, brother,” returned Benjamin, 
looking up from his book. The person who you told me about this 
morning, was a Mister Yardy, down at my sister’s house. Benjamin 
Smooth always spoke of my mother as his sister, and treated her with 
a rough respect and kindliness, which did one good to see. 

“Yardy !"—another imprecation—“ that was his name. I am told 
that that person has the impudence ”—he here looked at his brother 
and then at me with an expression of proud astonishment, which I 
cannot forget—“ the confounded cold-blooded impudence to pray 
for me.” 

I cast my eyes down. 

“Soh!” continued he. ‘ You see, I know it. I am not the man to 
be kept in the dark. Whatever is done in that house, you may be 
sure comes to me.” 

It was one of Captain Smooth’s peculiarities, that he pretended to 
believe, or absolutely believed, that he was cognizant of everything. 
With a great deal of penetration, a wide knowledge of the world, and 
a boldness in jumping at a conclusion which I have never seen ex- 
ceeded, he certainly did manage to make wonderful guesses; and, at 
that time of life, persuaded me, as he had long ago persuaded my 
mother, and had half convinced my uncle, that he was nearly next door 
to omniscient. In the present instance, however, I divined that Chowle 
was the informant. 

“It is no use disguising the truth from me.. I am sorry to see, 
Plantagenet, that there is in you a disposition at concealment, which 
is the worst spirit a young man can entertain. Always be open, my 
boy. The suppressio veri is quite as bad, or worse, indeed, than the 
declaratio falsi. Why did you not tell me that I was prayed for ?” 
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I replied that I did not think that he would care to know it. 

“Or that you joined in the prayer yourself, eh, sir ?” 

‘“**Pon my word, father,” said L. 

“ Pray don’t seek to exculpate yourself; I know all, Plantagenet.” 
He pronounced “all” just as if it included a murder; I felt as if 
it did. 

** Do you know, sir,” he continued, “ that of all the vulgar insults in 
the world, that of praying for a man is the worst.” 

“ Brother,” said Benjamin, solemnly, “are you quite awares of what 
you're sayin’ ?” 

“ Quite,” answered the Captain. “I do not say that friends should 
not pray for friends, brothers for brothers, parents for children, and so 
on. I do not think it can do them much good,” he continued, in a 
patronizing tone, “ but to pray for them in the third person, except as 
every well-bred man does for his sovereign, which is a mere matter of 
state policy—to pray for a man in the third person and in a congrega- 
tion, is, as I say, about as deep an insult as one can offer. It is 
cowardly, it is hypocritical! It presupposes an extra amount of vile- 
ness in the person prayed for; it is a kind of religious and priestly 
slander ; it lowers the man ; it presumes that he has no interest in the 
court of heaven, and that you have. You stab him, not with a smile 
on your face, but with a prayer on your lips. You scandalize him, as 
it were, ina temple. Since prayers are vows, you solemnly vow that 
he is bad; you steal into his utmost privacy; you do a theft under 
the guise of charity; you drop a bad guinea in the plate, and take 
away ten good shillings; you make him infinitely low, and yourself 
infinitely high. Pray for him if you like—any one is welcome to pray 
for me—but do it in your conscience or in your closet ; do not point 
out the delinquent when you pretend to embrace him. The next time 
Brother What’s-his-name dares to trot me out before a company of old 
ladies, and to pray for me, I hope, Plantagenet, that you will have the 
spirit to pull his nose, or at least the filial feeling to walk out of 
the room.” 

I was afraid, that night, that I was still unconverted,Zas Brother 
Yardy told me; for, in my heart of hearts, I quite agreed with the 
Captain. 





























In our review this month, we merely purpose going over those names 
that have been added to, or consolidated in our literature during the 
year just closed. First stands the name of George Eliot, the author of 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life,” published in Blackwood’s Magazine, who has 
shown a power and pathos, with the ability of conceiving and pour- 
traying characters that ought to earn for him a high place amongst the 
fiction writers of his country. 

A book of great strength, vigour, and promise, is ‘ Guy Livingstone,” 
a novel; and whoever may be the author, he will find no difficulty in 
taking a high position, if he will only get rid of a little tendency to 
grossness in his style, the result of overflowing animal life. 

Another promising book—author unknown — is “ Quinland, or 
Varieties in American Life,” which has scarcely had justice done to it, 
with one or two exceptions, by the critical press. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is adding to his reputation as a writer ot 
class novels “‘ with a purpose;” his “Three Clerks” being a manifest 
improvement upon his former work. 

We have had no new stars of magnitude amongst the poets, the his- 
torians, and the philosophers. Mr. G. F. Lewes has left the misty field 
of universal metaphysics for the more palpable field of natural history. 
Mr. E. M. Whitty, well known hitherto as a brilliant writer for the 
press, has obtained a new fame as a satirical novelist in his “ Friends 
of Bohemia.” The book is open to many objections—its gross per- 
sonality under a very thin veil of fiction—errrors of taste and judgment 
—its false pictures of society, are faults to be weighed in the balance 
against it; but its great force and epigramatic wit, on the other side, 
more than over-balance these blemishes. 

Perhaps, during the year—owing, latterly, to the disturbed state of 
commercial matters—rather less than the average number of literary 
aspirants have plunged into the rapid river which rolls onward to 
oblivion ; but of all the throng, not more than half-a-dozen authors 
have reached the opposite shore in safety. What they will prove to 
be time can only show. 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 
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THE FLEETING AND THE ABIDING. 


An echo in the valley. A rainbow in the cloud. 
A shadow on the river as it flows. 

A thrush’s note that rings Good-night, so far, so clear, so loud. 
A little life, that comes, and shines, and goes. 


The smiles, the tears—the tempest and the sunshine, that we see 
Fast vanishing, by turns recur as fast. 

Thy form alone, dear Walter, dwells in constancy with me ; 
Thy voice unites the present and the past. 


An echo of a merry laugh; a bow of promise bright ; 
A shadow, then, that fell upon my heart ; 

A silent look, that gave a sad, a long and sad Good-night ;— 
A love that stays, and never can depart! 


i, Ga 



























































NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY JAMES S. VIRTUE, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & 60.,, 


25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PICTURES IN THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF HER MAJESTY. 





Now ready, Vols. I., II. and III, New Series, price £1 11s. 6d. each, clcth gilt, 


Che Art-Journal : 
A RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE 
ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


Tae Fourru Votume of the New SErtes OF THE ART-JOURNAL will commence with the Ist of 
January 1858; its claims to public patronage and support are widely known and generally acknow- 
ledged. While the number is daily increasing to whom Art is either a luxury or a pursuit, this Journal 
remains the only periodical work in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented. Its 
conductors are therefore justified in expecting an augmented circulation, to obtain which they are 
availing themselves of every means that can be commanded by energy, experience, and capital, and 
especially by those advantages which are derived from long-continued and unequivocal success. 

It is recommended to the Artist, the Amateur, and the Manufacturer—as ministering to their 
several wants—as supplying information upon all topics of interest in association with the Arts—as 
containing popular communications from authors of the highest professional reputation in Science, 
Letters, and Art—and as conveying intelligence concerning Art in its several departments, useful to 
all classes, and indispensable to those with whom it is an occupation of life. 

The I}lustrations will continue to be of the highest order. Engravings of the Ancient and 
Modern Pictures, graciously placed at the disposal of the conductors of the Art-JouRNAL by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince-Consort, will be issued as heretofore. A 
series of Portrait-statues, engraved from the works of modern sculptors, will be commenced forthwith. 
The Woodcuts which illustrate the Memoirs of British Artists, and those which supply examples 
of the progress of Art-Manufactures, or are suggestions for their benefit, will be resumed: and, 
especially, there will be given a series of Original Desigus for Manufacturers, gathered from the best 
sources. 

The volume for 1858 will contain various other novelties—all, it is hoped and believed, useful 
as well as interesting; and subscribers to this work—those who have been its supporters hitherto, 
and those the conductors may reasonably expect, from a growing intelligence and power to appreciate 
Art in all its ramifications—may rest assured that every possible effort will be exerted to retain for 
the Art-JoURNAL the public favour it has so long and so largely enjoyed. 

The several improvements referred to may be appreciated by those who examine the Part for 
January, 1858. 


Renner nn 





THE TURNER BEQUEST. 


Arrangements are in progress for engraving in line, and publishing in the ART-COURNAL, a 
selection from the pictures by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


OPI 


Complete in One Volume, royal quarto, price Twenty-eight Shillings cloth gilt, 


THE REV. DR, FLETCHER'S 


Guide to Family Debotion, 


CONTAINING 
730 HYMNS, 730 PRAYERS, AND 730 PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 
WITH APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS: 


Also an Appendix, comprising a great variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular 
Days, Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


— 


TWENTY years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand copies, and 
a still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any Work, and form a 
testimonial of its value which seldom falls to the lot of a living author to receive. Such, however, 
is now the position of Dr. ALEXANDER FLETcHER’s GUIDE TO FamiLy Devotion. These flattering 
results are rendered still more gratifying when the approval of numerous Ministers of the Gospel, of 
every denomination of Protestantism, can be educed in proof of the truly devotional spirit of the 
whole, and its total freedom from Sectarianism; and, further, when it can be shown that its circu- 
lation in the United States and in the British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has 
secured at home. Encouraged by these evidences of the high esteem in which the GuipE To 
Famity Devorion is held by a large body of the Christian public, and anxious to extend that 
sphere of usefulness which the Author and Publisher trust that it is calculated to effect, they have 
determined to unite their efforts in the production of an entirely New Edition. Anything in the 
nature of a recommendatory Prospectus would be needless in the case of a work so well known and 
highly appreciated ; but it may be as well to call attention to the improvements combined in the 
present edition, 


1. Original Reflections upon every chapter, from Dr. FLeTcner’s own pen; those in the former Edition were 
mostly from the Bible of the Rev. Joun Brown. 


2. A Complete Revisal of the whole Work by the Author, including many valuable emendations, and embodying 
the suggestions of numerous Christian friends, 


3. A Larger Type, especially adapting the Work for the eyesight of those in advanced life. 


4. A Series of New Engravings on Steel, executed in a superior style, and illustrative of some of the most 
important events in the portions of Scripture. 


5. A larger Page, a superior character of typography, and paper of a better quality. 
*,.* This Work is kept in handsome Calf and Morocco bindings, suitable for Presents. 


copies of a book of Common Prayer for Dissenters, 


* Our attention has lately been called to an adver- 
recommended by twenty-five ministers, whose 


tisement of a book of ‘ Familiy Devotion, containing 


the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for 
every Day throughout the Year." According to the 
Advertisement, this new Order of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer daliy throughout the year is already in 
its thirtieth edition of 1000 each. ‘Thirty thousand 





names are given, and who inciude some of the most 
prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed through- 
out England without working some considerable 
change in the minds of probably 200,000 persons.”— 
Times. 


vere es 


The following are selected from the extensive List of Ministers who recommend the Work: 


Rev. H. Stebbing, D.D.,F.R.S., Rev. 
Hampstead Road 
J. Harris, D.D., St. John's 
Wood ba 
J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel 
F. A. James, Birmingham 
J. Pye Smyth, Homerton 


W. B. Collyer, D.D., Peck- 
ham 


G. Collison, D.D., Hackney 

Rafiles, D.D., LL.D., 
Liverpool 

T. Binney, Weigh House 

James Parsons, York 


Rev. W. Jay, Bath 
F. A. Cox, D.D., Hackney 
J. Clayton, Poultry 
John Ely, Leeds 
J. Davis, Bristol 
J. Young, Albion Chapel 
G. Lawson, Selkirk, 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 





In One Volume, post octavo, ornamental cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


America, an American Methodism, 


REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
WITH A PREFATORY LETTER BY THE REV. J. HANNAH, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 





“ TrouGH written in connection with a particular object,—the interchange of Christian and 
friendly salutations by kindred churches,—still the following sketches, I trust, will prove of some 
interest to general readers, as well as to English and American Methodists. They present, at 
least, frank outlines of the people and their manners, of the cities, scenery, and resources of 
America, as well as of its Methodism. I have striven to place the truth before readers, and 
if I fail, it is not for want of purity of intent.”—Ertract from the Author's Preface. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* A beautiful volume, which we take the earliest 
opportunity of announcing, and which we hope ere 
long to commend more effectively by quoting a few 
of its vivid passages,—descriptions to the ‘ fidelity’ 
of which, ‘as well as to their beauty and force,’ Dr. 
Hannah bears ‘ willing testimony.’” 
gazine. 


“Every page gives evidence of the serious spirit 
of observation which animated the writer, as he 
| passed with a ranging, ready eye, and an open heart 
| and mind, from city to city, and from state to state, 
| Over tracts of country full of the elements of deep 

— Wesleyan Ma- interest to a Christian Englishman.”"—Zordon Quar- 
| 





terly Review. 
* Multitudes will be happy once more to meet Mr. 
Jobson, who is a man of a genial spirit, and a highly 
captivating writer. His large heart finds its way into tive of voyage and travel, but a highly valuable addi- 
his work, and breathes strongly through every page tion to our staple information in regard to America. 
of it. A better travelling companion England could It is just such a manual on the subject of American 
not furnish, or a better narrator of passing occur- | Methodism as was greatly needed in this country, 
rences..... Rarely have we met a publication of | and must be extensively welcomed. And it presents 
the kind that contained so much quotable matter. | the fairest and fullest view of the relations of Me- 
Every page presents important facts, and every para- | thodism to Slavery in the United States which we 

| 

| 


‘** Mr. Jobson’s book combines substance with bright 
colouring. It is not only a very interesting narra- 


graph is gemmed with beauty..... Admirable have yet seen.”"— Watchman. 

every where, he particularly excels when touching on p 

Slavery ; and his book in this respect cannot fail to “Dr. Jobson possesses many of the requisites neces- 

be productive of the best effects when it shall have sary for the production of the work like the one he 

been reproduced among the Americans. The frown has given us. In the first place he has a mature 

and the sorrow of such a man will not go for nothing judgment, a ready and an eloquent pen, and added to 

among that spirited and high-minded people.”— British i he —_ A tact for ae <eovee is nie 

; 4 worthy in nature or art, and he has the valuable 

arse ie f e t talent of being able to dash off some of the most 
rhe views of the author, for one who spent so admirable scenes, and transfer them to his sketch- 

short a time in this country, and nearly all of it book.”—Bradford Observer. 

oecupied in travel, are very correct... .. Those 

who were permitted to converse with Dr. Jobson, and 

those who listened to his sermons and addresses, ex- in the management of church affairs, and are willing 

press great admiration for him as a Christian gentle- to condescend to take valuable hints come whence 

man and as a preacher, which estimation will be they may."—Christian Times. 

confirmed by this book."—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 

United States. | 

“ Mr. Jobson has certainly written a very readable, 
and, with a few exceptions, a very reliable book. ... | 


** Well worthy of study by all who take an interest 


* One * the best and most readable books we have 
on America: moderate in tone, manly in sentiment, 
clear and simple in diction, and pervaded throughout 
with the spirit of genuine philanthropy and piety.” 


Did our space permit, we could interest our readers —Christian Family Record. 


with a number of well-written descriptions of places 
and persons that came under the observation of our “Mr. Jobson is not deficient either in the faculty 
traveller; that of the Falls of Niagara is especially | of observation, or in the ability to record his impres- 
worthy of notice, and might be read with pleasure | sions in forcible and picturesque language.”— Wesleyan 
even by those who have visited this wonder of our Times. 

world. . .. - Wehave much pleasure in commend- 

ing the book for a wide circulation even in Canada, | *“ Not without value and a degree of general in- 
as, we doubt not, such is the prospect in England."— | terest. We may commend this work as useful, in- 
Christian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. | forming, and, on the whole, cveditable.”"—Atheneum. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Rrmnnnnnnnnnanannans 


In foolscap octavo., price Six Shillings cloth, 
Che Saint and his Sabiowr; 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUL IN THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF JESUS. 


BY THE REY. C. H. SPURGEON. 





WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 





“To comfort the mourner, to confirm the weak, to guide the wandering, and reassure the 
doubting, has been my great desire. If I may but hear of some trembling sinner led to Jesus by 
the following pages, or of some distressed believer enabled to rejoice, it will be an ample recom- 
pence to me.” —Extract from the Author's Preface. 


eemnemrnmrnmrnrmmnmnn 





Cuap. Cuap. 
I. THE DESPISED FRIEND, VII. LOVE TO JESUS, 
II, FAITHFUL WOUNDS, VIII. LOVE'S LOGIC. 
III. JESUS DESIRED. IX. JESUS IN THE HOUR OF TROUBLE, 
IV. JESUS PARDONING, X. JESUS HIDING HIMSELF. 
V. JOY AT CONVERSION, XI. THE CAUSES OF APPARENT DESERTION, 
VI. COMPLETE IN CHRIST. XII. COMMUNION PRESERVED, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“Had Mr. Spurgeon been three times his age, we could not have looked for a book from his pen, which 
would display a more intimate knowledge of the diversified workings, even in their most hidden forms, of the 
human heart. He probes with a firm and skilful hand every part of the spiritual body in which disease has 
effected a lodgment. He holds up a mirror before the face of the believer, and shows him his own spiritual 
defects and deformities, notwithstanding the regenerating and renovating process which he has undergone. He 
points out with perspicuity and precision in what respects the saints fall short alike of their duties and their 
privileges, and directs them, with an earnestness which must strike every reader of his work, to the quarter where 
alone a remedy is within their reach..... The volume contains a valuable body of experimental divinity, 
expounded and applied with an originality and raciness which we should elsewhere look for in vain in the 
theological writings of the day."—AMorning Advertiser. 


“Not only sound in doctrine, but evinces an acquaintance with the inner life of the believer surprisingly 
extensive and accurate....,. The style is terse and vigorous."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


“ Earnest in its tone, natural in its diction, familiar in its imagery, convincing in its utterances, persuasive 
in its appeals, it will find its way to many a troubled, toil-worn heart, conveying peace, comfort, hope. The 
experiences it describes will find an echo in the consciousness of numbers into whose hands it will fall, and we 
cannot close this notice without expressing a conviction that it will be both extensively and permanently useful.” 
—British Banner. 


“ The writer argues with earnestness and force upon the necessity of conversion, and the reasonableness of 
intense love to the Saviour from the redeemed sinner. There are passages in this volume which speak from the 
heart to the heart; there is genius, if not cultivation.”—Critic. 


** A book that we can unreservedly praise, and to which we unfeignedly wish ‘ God speed.’ ,.... The book 
discovers at every page the glowing fervour of an impassioned soul... . . - Of the author's copious expression 
and fertile faculty of illustration every chapter supplies instances."—Freeman. 


“ There is profound truth in the great substance of his teaching. It comes from the heart and it goes to 
the heart. Therefore the people hear him gladly; for they feel that he believes what he says, and that he is 
thoroughly in earnest in recommending it to others.”—Patriot. 


** This volume contains all his characteristic excellences. There is abundance of vivid graphic description ; 
old truths are presented with so much novelty of form that the thoughts themselves seem almost new; the 
appeals are intense and e&rnest, The portrait, at the commencement, is by far the best we have seen."— 
Baptist Magazine. 
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On the First of January will be Published, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, NO. I. OF THE 


FLORAL WORLD, 
GARDE GUIDE. 


A PRACTICAL MISCELLANY OF FACTS AND INTELLIGENCE IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE. 





a PROSPECTUS. 


Our Periodical Literature is by no means deficient in ably conducted journals of Gardening, and 
its associative pursuits, ani yet it has long been felt, by those interested in such subjects, that 
there is still a need of one so conducted as to meet the wants of a large class of readers, who 
fail to find, in the established journals the kind of information of which they are most in need. 
The large and increasing ¢lass of Amateurs, who have neither expensive establishments, nor 
the help of skilful salaried gardeners, are almost unrepresented; and though they may find 
mitiéh to interest them in existing gardening literature, there is not ome Horticultural journal 
Wholly devoted to their interests, or that affords’ them an unfettered medium of intercommumi- 
cation: Tlie “Frorat Worwp ” is intended to fill this, at present, unoccupied ground; aré 
though professional gardeners will not be wholly forgotten, those who pursue gardening as @# 
pleasure, and with limited resources, will be most anxiously cared for. 

The “Froran Worip” will be devoted entirely to Gardening subjects, and no subsidiary 
topics will be allowed to iriterfere with the fill coisider#tién of these, as represented in the 
several departments of Plant: Houses, Flower, Fruit; and Vepetible Cultrue, Garden Scenes 
and Embellishments, the Management of Allotmént Lands; Flower Shows; and Horticultural 
Botiny. Thiese will be severally treated, in a simple and practi¢al mafiner, by experienced pens, 
atid the fullest attéfition will be given to communications from correspondents, whéther seeking 
oF convéying information. 

The contents of every number will be varied, and practical usefulness will always have 
mgt over speculation amd tlieory; so that it is hoped the “ FuoraL Worip” will soon 

come a necessity of the time, as a guide to seasonal Work in the garden and greentiouse, a 
jotirnal of intelligence specially interesting to Amateurs; and a medium of intercommhunication 
in every departinent of Hortiénlture. 

The Editor has made atrangerents for the co-opération of sevefal well-known horticultural 
writefs, wlio will enrich the pages of the “ FroraL Wornv” witl the results of their experience 
in ti several departinents assigned them. Amongst other subjects which will be treated of, 
populir Florists’ Flowers will occupy a prothiént place; a series of papers on Profitable 
Gardening, in which many new and improvéd tiethods of végétable culture will be deseribed; 
by a distinguished pen; will appear tegularly, and each mufivber will) a$ far as possible, be so 
arranged as that tlie several matters trexted of will be applicable t0 thie séasons. 


NO: Tl: With CONTA: 


A& Gardener's Review of the Pst’ Year. | Climbers-for North Walls. 

Monthly Summary of Hortietltiral Intelligence. Planting for Pictorial Efféct. 

A Clieap Preservative Pit for Amateurs. | The Cultivation of the Ciferaria. 

Greehhouse Plants in Winter. | Notices of Books; and Nurserymens' Catalogues. 
Searce and Curious Ornamental Bulbs. | A Selectiém of Choice Plants for Greenhouse 
The Planting of a Fern Case: Culture. 

Jwiittary Work in the Garden and Greenhouse. | Roses in Jatitiaty. 

Flowering Shrubs. | Preparations for Spritig Sliows. 

Profitable Gardening: Earthwork aiid Drathing. Meteorological and Florieultural Calendar for 
Fruit Trees Adapted for Small Gardens. | January, &., &e. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Froran Wort” will be a desirable mediatih for advertisements pertaihing to 


Gardening, Botary, Natural History, and Domestic Life. Advertisements will be insefted at 
the rate of— 
£ os dh £ se di 
Fight Lines; amd under. . . O 5 O | MMRGoM 8. 2... OT CO 
Every additional Line P 0 0 i or Hitt Page ° . sb 6 0 
"Two Coltitins, oF ‘mass 2 Od 


Advertisemetit® imtst be sent to the Office; 5;. Patéfnosterrow; on or before the 25th of ead 
month; for insertion in the following number. 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 
PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


PESTACHIO-NUT 
SKIN & COMPLEXION 















PIESSE & LUBIN 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 


FRANGIPANNI, 
AN ETERNAL PERFUME. 
Tha Scent i722 fid.. the Sachet is 1s.6d 














NEW WORK BY HAIN FRISWELL. 


oor OOOO ere” 


Now ready, uniform with Mr. Bentley’s Standard Series, with Wrapper by 
ALFRED CROWQUILL, price 2s., 


GHOST STORIES 
PHANTOM FANCIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “SHAM PAMPHLETS,” &c. 


“Mr. FriswEwi’s ‘ Sham Pamphlets’ may take rank with any continuous story 
now issuing from the Press for strokes of keen satire, and a deep knowledge of the 
wants of our social system.”—John Bull, November, 1857. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Goupsmirn. 2s. 


BURNS—The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS 
With Memoir, Copious Glossary, and Index to First 
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: "1 Lines. Illustrated with Portrait, and Sixteen exquisite 
A Vignette Illustrations on Steel, price 6s. 

4 GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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On the First of January will be Published, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, NO. I. OF THE 


FLORAL WORLD, 
GARDEW GUIDE. 


A PRACTICAL MISCELLANY OF FACTS AND INTELLIGENCE IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE. 


‘ oe 


Dpring-onews. 
Profitablé Gardening: Earthwork aiid Dtiihing. Motooroloijieil and Florieultural Calendar for 
Fruit Trees Adapted for Small Gardens. | January, &., &e. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ‘“Froran Worn” will be a desirable media for advertisements pertaining to 
Gardening, Botary, Natural History, and Domestic Life. Advertisements will be insefted at 
the rate of— 

£ 
Figlit Lines; amd under. 2k HWP 
Every additional Line : 0 6 to 
\ ‘Two Galtitnns, oF-1 Page; £2 28. 0d: 


Advertisemeétits must Ve sent to the Offite; 5). Patétnoster-rdw; on or before the 25tl of each 
month, for inwertion fh the following number 4 
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PIESSE & LUBIN 


PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


FRANGIPANNI, 
AN ETERNAL PERFUME. 


The Scent ts 2s.6d., the Sachet is 1s.6d 
The Pomade is 2s., the Svap ts \s. 


2, New Bond Str. 
LONDON. | 





PIESSE & LUBIN 
PERFUMERY FACTORS. 
PESTACHIO-NUT 
SKIN & COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 


(Bozes 23.6d. each.) 








































ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS, | 


GROOMBRIDGER’S CABINET EDITIONS, 
APPROPRIATELY BOUND, EACH WITH VIGNETTE ILLUSTRATION. 





COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Cary. 
2 vols, 6s. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Cary. 
2 vols., 5s. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


2s. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS and ESSAYS. 2s. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuarues Lams. Is. 6d. 
MARMION. By Sie Watrer Scorr. Is. 6d. 


/ LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Watrer Scorrt. 1s. 6d, 


ROKEBY. By Siz Watrer Scort. Is. 6d. 
5 rah the LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Watrer Scort. 
s. 6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By M.G. Lewis. 2s. 
ELIZABETH ; or the EXILES of SIBERIA. 1s. 6d. 
sr oa VIRGINIA, and The INDIAN COTTAGE. 
s. 6d. 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver GotpsmitrH. 2s. 
BURNS—The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS 
With Memoir, Copious Glossary, and Index to First 
Lines. Illustrated with Portrait, and Sixteen exquisite 
Vignette Illustrations on Steel, price 6s. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


THE EXUBERANCE OF THE FEELINGS, amid scenes 
of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to advan- 
tage under the gaze of many friends, and, therefore, to devote 
inereased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this 
festive:season that 

ROWLAND'S AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
Are more than usally essential, and form peculiarly ELEGANT 





’ and Seasonablé® SENTS. 


R DS’ -MACASSAR OIL 
Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent - ‘preparation for the 
HAIR, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any 
direction, imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in 
decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded 
assemblies, 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant 
bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy it induces 
of the hands and arms, and its capability of removing cutaneous 
defects, render it InpisPeNsaBLE To EVERY TOILET. 


'-ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the 


Gums, and for rendering the Breath sweet ‘and pure. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON CARDEN, 
London. 


AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


WORKS BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


HOME .INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters, 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
The MOTHER’S -RECOMPENSE: a Sequel to “ Home 
Influence.” .. Feap,-8vo. price 7s. 
ba nap F DSHIP: a Story of Domestic Life. 
cap. 8vo., price’6s. 6d. 
The “VALE OF CEDARS: a Story of Spain. Feap. $vo. price 


The DAYS of BRUCE: 2 Story from Scottish History. 
Feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. Tales. Feap. 8vo., 
tice 6s. 6d. 
The WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2 vols. feap 8vo. price 12s. 
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